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Tue Navy Department has announced 
that it will no longer maintain an office 
to handle relationships with secondary 
schools. All requests for information 
_ pertaining to such matters should be ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


_ SHALL THE SMALL SCHOOL LIBRARY BE 
FURTHER IGNORED? 


The standards of excellence which 
member secondary schools of the North 
Central Association presumably main- 
- tain are more or less clearly set forth in 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools 
which annually makes its appearance. 
Of all these criteria, those * which relate 
- to the high school library (4a, 6, c, and 
d) have from time to time been dis- 
cussed most heatedly at the annual 
meetings of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. The recent referendum on 
the question of library expenditures and 
of trained library service which included 
schools enrolling fewer than four hun- 
_ dred pupils? and the still more recent 
comprehensive survey of high school li- 
braries and library service * which were 
authorized by the Commission attest the 

1 The Quarterly, July, 1942, pp. 81-82. 


2 Ibid., October, 1941, pp. 208-10. 
8 Ibid., October, 1942, PP. 202-21. 


apparent importance of this educational 
unit. 

Although the results of the referen- 
dum were somewhat ambiguous, on the 
whole it is apparent that the respond- 
ents felt that the library situation should 
be improved along the lines indicated in 
the referendum. The survey mentioned 
above was designed to provide the nec- 
essary facts with which to proceed. 

That a case can easily be made for the 
best library service that devoted atten- 
tion to this need can now provide is ap- 
parent. It is a war-related must, as the 
following paragraph shows: 


Government publications are coming to 
libraries in increasing numbers. War informa- 
tion centers have been developed in school and 
public libraries, so that everyone may obtain 
authentic information about aspects of the war 
which affect the civilian. Many of these 
aspects are of special interest to the secondary- 
school teacher. For example, school and public 
library purchases of materials for pre-flight 
aviation training have kept step with the 
school’s increased emphasis on education for 
an air-minded age. New texts, readable 
pamphlets, and maps are available for the 
teacher’s examination. Social science, history, 
and economics classes have always used library 
resources. Now, mathematics, shop, and gym- 
nasium teachers are using handbooks, pamph- 
lets, books, and films to help in their swiftly 
changing programs. Physical-fitness campaigns, 
civilian defense activities, and consumer in- 
formation programs are making use of the 
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excellent publications provided to libraries by 
government and private sources.1 

The present writer cannot subscribe 
to the implication in the foregoing para- 
graph that, by and large, comprehensive 
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are supposed to employ as librarians 
only graduates of approved library 
schools, whereas schools in the 400-800 
bracket may qualify with teacher-libra- 
rians; that is, teachers with “a mini- 
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NortH CENTRAL 


Norra CENTRAL SCHOOLS WITH 
FEWER THAN 400 STUDENTS 


Number Percent Enrollment 
33 71.7 6,671 
58 74.3 12,642 
79 73:8 15,214 

268 57-9 50,643 
7I 45-5 18,190 
I25 7203 28,265 
166 77.6 30,166 
116 48.3 30,366 
57 47-1 12,387 
106 64.2 23,537 
27 Cheat 4,561 
133 84.7 24,680 
28 71.8 W27% 
60 88.2 9,967 
199 49-5 48,500 
88 70.4 18,487 
74 90.2 12,610 
72 47-7 19,227 
69 45-7 17,442 
25 80.7 51223 
1,854 61.7 396,019 


war-related service is being rendered by 
school libraries. He has officially exam- 
ined too many of them. Instead, he as- 
serts that library facilities, especially in 
the smallest accredited high schools, are 
frequently very inadequate indeed. So 
let us examine the situation a bit, espe- 
cially where criterion 45 leaves off; 
namely, in accredited schools which en- 
roll fewer than four hundred pupils. 
Everyone who is acquainted with 
these criteria knows that schools which 
enroll more than eight hundred pupils 
1 Olga M. Peterson, “The Library in the School 
Program,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXVII (Febru- 
ary, 1943), 46-48. Note: Miss Peterson is in 


the division of Public Relations, American Library 
Association, Chicago. 


mum of eight semester hours of training 
in library methods, including instruction 
in classification of books.” Beneath this 
level of enrollment, the criteria are 
silent. 

Although everyone may know the 
foregoing facts, unless he has painstak- 
ingly dug into the records he does not 
know the following: ? 


1. There are 3,005 secondary schools now 
accredited by the North Central Association. 

2. Of these, 1,854, or 61.7 percent, enroll: 
fewer than four hundred pupils and therefore 
are exempt from specific library provisions. In 
such cases, discretionary judgments of State 
Committees apply. 

3. These 1,854 schools enroll, in the aggre- 


; 2 These figures are based on the data published 
in the QuarTERLy for July, 1942, pp. 85-142. 
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gate, 396,019 pupils, or 24 percent of the 
whole number of 1,638,967 reported by North 
Central schools in the autumn of 1941—the 
latest available data. 


This information can be presented 
more meaningfully in tabular form; 
therefore, Table I has been prepared. 
The extent to which schools escape the 
library criteria is clearly shown, as are 
other related data. In descending order 
of the percentage of North Central 
schools which thus escape, the states run 
as follows: (1) South Dakota, (2) 
North Dakota, (3) Nebraska, (4) Wy- 
oming, (5) Kansas, (6) Arkansas, (7) 
Colorado, (8) Iowa, (9) New Mexico, 
(10) Arizona, (11) Montana, (12) Ok- 
lahoma, (13) Missouri, (14) Illinois, 
(15) Ohio, (16) Michigan, (17) West 
Virginia, (18) Minnesota, (19) Wiscon- 
sin, and (20) Indiana. On the basis of 

the aggregate enrollment in_ these 
schools, Illinois leads with 50,643, fol- 
lowed by Ohio (48,500), Michigan 
(30,366), Kansas (30,166), Iowa 
(28,265), and so on through the list. 
That library service in the smaller 
North Central schools is not wholly in- 
sufficient, the library survey, previously 
referred to, reveals. Much credit is 
doubtless due to the State Committees 
for that fact. But the whole point of 
the present discussion is that 61.7 per- 
cent of the schools and 24 percent of the 
students in the Association are deprived 
of the benefit of constructive legislation 
concerning library service, to say noth- 
ing of the help which the State Com- 
mittees would receive from such action. 
Under these circumstances the situa- 
tion cannot escape being most uneven. 

What appears to be the best formula- 
tion of criteria for the appraisal of 
school library service has emanated from 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards which, as everyone 
knows, was fostered by the Association. 
The general topical organization of these 


/ 
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criteria will bear republication here. It 
follows: 


I. Library Staff 
A. Numerical Adequacy 
B. Preparation and Qualifications 
C. Improvement in Service 
D. Conditions of Service 
II. Organization and Administration 
. Financial Provisions , 
B. Classification, Catalog, and Care of 
Library Materials 
C. Accessibility of the Library to Pupils 
D. The Librarian’s Responsibilities with 
Respect to the Operation of the 
Library 
£. The Librarian’s Responsibilities with — 
Respect to the Other Staff Members 
and the Pupils 
III. Adequacy of Library Materials 
A. Book Collection 
B. Periodicals (including newspapers) 
C. Supplementary Materials 
IV. Selection of Library Materials 
V. Teachers and Libraries 
A. Personal Use 
B,. Stimulation of Pupil Use 
VI. Use of Libraries by Pupils 
VII. Special Characteristics of Library Service 


mh 


Just how inclusive a concept of li- 
brary service for all schools the forego- 
ing organization implies is made clear 
by examination of the specific criteria, 
scores of which, subsumed under the 
topics mentioned above, appear in the 
original publication.* 

In short, then, these editorial columns 
are pleading for intensive study of the 
library in every North Central school as 
an indispensable educational resource. 
The need for such special attention is 
underscored by the guidance which stu- 
dents must now receive and which can- 
not be fully given without adequate li- 
brary service. In such a study, the small 
schools should be given special attention, 
because, as we have seen, nearly four 
hundred thousand North Central boys 
and girls are enrolled in them. Certainly 


1 Evaluative Criteria and Educational Tempera- 
tures, PP. 52-53, 154-155, Washington: The Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
1940. 
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these students should not graduate with- 
out having acquired effective library hab- 
its on the one hand, and on the other an 
appreciation of what the library really 
means in the post-school years. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE DECLARES A 
POLICY IN REGARD TO THE ADMISSION OF 
NON-HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TO 
COLLEGE 


The following communication was 
sent to all member institutions by au- 
thorization of the Executive Committee: 


January 15, 1943 
To All Member Institutions: 

Enclosed herewith is a statement of policy 
[see below], relating to admission of non-high 
school graduates, drawn up by the Executive 
Committee at its meeting on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9. 

A canvass of a considerable number of col- 
leges and universities, made by the Secretary 
to discover what, if any, trends were evident 
on the part of these institutions as a result of 
the recent pronouncement of the Educational 
Policies Commission, revealed very clearly the 
need for some such statement. Numerous high 
school authorities were also consulted. After 
careful deliberation and much study, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee approved the statement of 
policy herewith enclosed and instructed the 
Secretary to give it immediate publication. 

It would be exceedingly unfortunate were 
member institutions to take positions and fol- 
low procedures at variance with the spirit and 
intent of this statement. It is suggested that 
State Committees of the North Central Asso- 
ciation cooperate closely with member insti- 
tutions of higher learning and that they 
together work out procedures in harmony with 
this statement and not inimical to the best 
interests of the students and their formal in- 
struction in school and college. The Executive 
Committee trusts that it will have your sym- 
pathetic and wholehearted support in effecting 
procedures and in the improvement of rela- 
tionships that will safeguard the educational 
program in this emergency. 

The Secretary will welcome any statements 
which member schools care to make and any 
information which will be indicative of the 
response of all secondary schools and colleges 
to this statement. 

Very cordially yours, 
G. W. RoseEntor, Secretary 
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Statement of Policy 


Secondary schools and colleges, in common, 
are confronted with the serious issue of pre- 
serving the best elements of general education 
and at the same time making the most effective 
contribution to our national needs through 
aiding each youth to enter at the earliest pos- 
sible time the field in which he can render the 
most effective service to his country. In the 
light of the pronouncements which have been 
made by the various public agencies, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
believes it appropriate to make the following 
statement of policy. 

1. Acceleration of Educational Progress. 
Every secondary school and college is respon-. 
sible for the establishment of administrative 
plans whereby, according to their individual 
abilities, students may secure a maximum of 
educational experience in the time at their dis- 
posal. This purpose can be achieved through 
the provision of an extended summer program. 
or, as individual ability justifies, by permitting 
students to carry work beyond the normal 
load. In making these adaptations, institutions 
should maintain desirable educational stand- 
ards. 

2. Admission to Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. Unrestricted admission to college of 
students who have not completed the secon- 
dary school program cannot be justified on 
educational grounds. Most secondary school 
pupils not immediately subject to the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act should 
complete, if possible, the full program of 
studies offered by the school and thereby 
qualify for graduation. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that individual students in some instances 
may be competent to undertake work at the 
college level without having fulfilled the usual 
quantitative requirements for admission to 
college. This fact has long been recognized but 
present conditions bring it into sharper focus. 
Selection of such students should be made on 
an individual basis through the close coopera- 
tion of the appropriate guidance officers of the 
secondary school and college concerned and 
should be confined to those advanced students 
who can demonstrate that they possess the 
educational achievement, the intellectual abil- 
ity, and the social maturity essential to such 
admission. 

3. Admission to Productive Employment. 
The Committee recognizes that the services of 
many mature and able youth are needed im- 
mediately in productive effort. It may be best 
for the national interests that some youth now 
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in school be guided into appropriate fields of 
service before the completion of their educa- 
tional programs. Here again, selection should 
be made through the close cooperation of the 
appropriate educational officers and employing 
agencies. Whenever possible, the school should 
provide part-time educational opportunities for 
such students. 

4. Admission to the Armed Services. The 

Committee recognizes that many youth will be 
called into the armed services prior to the 
completion of their educational programs, In 
anticipation of this event, guidance and per- 
sonnel officers should individually direct these 
students into courses which will relate directly 
to preparation for such service, and at the 
same time will take cognizance of their needs 
for general education. Furthermore, the attea- 
tion of these individuals should be called to 
the possibility of continuing their education 
while in service by taking advantage of the 
opportunities provided by the Army Institute 
and other agencies. 
_ The Committee calls special attention to 
certain implications in the foregoing statement 
of policy as they relate to administrative 
practice: 

1. Each secondary school and college in 
accepting the foregoing responsibilities must 
have available comprehensive information con- 
cerning the educational achievement, the in- 
tellectual ability, and the social maturity of its 
students. Capable and interested staff members 
should be provided to use this information 
effectively. 

2. Each secondary school and college should 
adopt a broad concept of educational progress 
if it is to accept its responsibility for the 
proper guidance and direction of individual 
students. Therefore, in encouraging youth to 
enter upon accelerated programs emphasis 
should be placed not only upon the usual 
measures of scholastic progress but also upon 
reliable indices of educational achievement, 
general ability, and special aptitude along with 
judgments relating to physical and social ma- 
turity. In admitting students who have not 
completed the normal requirements, college 
authorities will find it necessary. to supplement 
their usual data on credits earned with infor- 
mation collected through the employment of 
such other measures of educational growth. 

3. Colleges accepting accelerated pupils 
should make definite provisions for their coun- 
seling and personal care, for supervised hous- 
ing, and for an instructional staff which will 
adopt its teaching procedures to the unique 
needs of this special group. 

4. Since an accelerated program properly 
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administered will involve relatively few stu- 
dents, the Executive Committee recommends 
that the college authorities work directly and 
carefully with the secondary school officials 
in the selection of such individuals. Any 
wholesale effort at recruiting such youth can 
only result in defeating the objectives out- 
lined above. 

5. The Committee recognizes the great im- 
portance of the high school diploma in relation 
to future opportunities and the problem in- 
volved in granting such recognition to ac- 
celerated pupils. The Committee recommends 
that the high school diploma be granted to 
accelerated students when they demonstrate 
through appropriate examinations that they 
possess the intellectual and educational com- 
petence usually required of the secondary 
school graduate. It is further recommended 
that, whenever necessary, state authorities be 
urged to suspend or modify, temporarily at 
least, regulations which prohibit such action. 

6. The Executive Committee recognizes that 
a program of acceleration in any college or 
high school has broad implications for future 
policy. It requests the Commissions to inaugu- 
rate at the earliest date studies of programs of 
acceleration employed in member institutions 
with special attention to adaptations which 
contribute most to true educational advance- 
ment. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following statement has been re- 
leased by Walter C. Eels, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


In spite of unusual losses due to wartime 
closing of several institutions, the junior col- 
leges of the country have held their own in 
numbers and have increased their services to 
the youth of the country, according to data 
appearing in the Junior College Directory 
1943, just published by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 

The new publication shows 624 junior col- 
leges in 45 states in January 1943, as com- 
pared with 627 institutions at the same date 
in 1942. While 30 institutions have closed on 
account of decreased enrollments or because 
the government has commandeered their 
plants for the duration, the loss has been 
compensated for by 27 junior colleges newly 
organized or listed for the first time, with 
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enrollments much greater than in the institu- 
tions which have closed. 

Total junior college enrollments reported are 
in excess of 314,000 students, a growth of more 
than 17 percent over the previous year. There 
has been a slight decline of 9,000 regular stu- 
dents, but a marked increase of 56,000 in the 
number of special students. In many cases these 
special students are adults employed in war 
industries or taking special courses to prepare 
them for such employment. 

While the junior colleges of the country will 
be hard hit by the lowering of the draft age, 
and some others may be forced to close for 
the duration, most of them are making emer- 
gency adaptations of their curricula to meet 
local needs and are doing their full part in 
many ways to contribute substantially to ‘he 
success of the total war effort. 

The largest number of junior colleges is 
found in California, with 69 such institutions 
having a total enrollment of 144,000 students. 
Texas is second with 42 junior colleges and 
18,000 students. 
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PROFESSIONAL ADVENTURES IN NORTH CENTRAL CIRCLES 


Phoenix Union High Schools —“Our ul- 
timate goal,” said Superintendent E. W. 
Montgomery in a recent communication, 
“is to enlist in the Vic- 
tory Corps as many stu- 
dents as possible. In 
every way we are directing the schools’ 
curriculums and class time toward aiding 
in the war effort as education is gained.” 

That the students’ war effort is by no 
means an inconsiderable one the follow- 
ing activities attest: 

While hundreds helped to harvest such 
crops as lettuce, tomatoes, grapes, pota- 

_toes, citrus fruits, and wheat, 285 boys 
picked 27,633 pounds of cotton last fall, 
and 194 girls picked 20,806 pounds. In 
the air raid warden service were 25 girls 
and 40 boys, and 59 boys and 147 girls 
collected books for service men. Doing 
posters and art work for service organ- 
izations were 142 boys and 18 girls. 
Knitting claimed the attention of 239 
girls, and 159 have assisted in Red Cross 

work. 

Still others have joined in such activi- 
ties as providing messenger service for 
local civilian defense organizations, as- 
sisting at recreation centers, conducting 
school correspondence with alumni in 
the armed services, and the like. Boys 
and girls alike pushed the sale of war 
bonds and stamps to a total of $37,246 
for the former and $40,806 for the latter. 
The highlight of continuous salvage 
drives was a “keys campaign” which net- 
ted over ten thousand nickel-coated keys 
and in which approximately nine hundred 
students participated. 

Both sexes are taking military training 
—588 boys and 104 girls, to be exact— 
while 450 boys and 406 girls are enrolled 
in physical education courses. The en- 
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rollments in academic subjects and 
applied courses further reveal the seri- 
ousness of purpose of the youth in the 
Phoenix schools. 

“What is shown in these Phoenix 
Union reports,” said Mr, Montgomery, 
“is true also of North Phoenix and Phoe- 
nix Colored high schools and the Junior 
College.” 


Cripple Creek.—Leslie Wilkinson, prin- 
cipal, discusses student government at 
Cripple Creek as follows: I am not cer- 
tain that we teach de- 
mocracy in our school, 
and I am not certain 
democracy should be taught. In our 
school we have practiced democracy for 
two years. In prior years students were 
supposed to do as told and were not given 
any part in running their own affairs or 
activities. During that time our school 
experienced many difficulties and disci- 
pline problems. In two years student 
government has changed all this, and 
there is a happy atmosphere in our class 
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‘rooms, in our halls, and today even par- 


ents are sold on the idea of student gov- 
ernment. 

The home room is made the foundation 
for our form of government, and it is 
here that problems are discussed and laws 
and acts originate. When a law is intro- 
duced in the home room, it is next taken 
to the student council, an organization 
consisting of a representative from every 
organization and class in school. In our 
student council we have twelve members 
who weigh the law as to its benefit for 
the entire school and then, only, approve 
or reject it. If approved it is next taken 
to all home rooms for discussion and ap- 
proval. The last step is the approval or 
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the rejection of the law by the entire stu- 
dent body. 

The teachers in our school stay always 
in the background—the goal of each is 
that of being a guidance director. They 
continually place information before the 
students, but they never make decisions 
for them: that is for the student to do. 

Through our student government, dis- 
cipline problems have been eliminated 
and nearly all students have become not 
only good citizens of our school, but of 
our community. In a three months pe- 
riod we have shipped a carload of paper, 
purchased $900 worth of defense stamps, 
besides selling around $500 worth of de- 
fense bonds, collected nearly fifteen tons 
of scrap iron, and are now planning an- 
other scrap drive. This was all made pos- 
sible by student government carried on 
by 79 students. 

We believe this to be democracy in 
action. We do not want to run our school 
again without student participation. 

Victor.—It is clear that the library is 
being functionally reorganized and ad- 
ministered in this high school. In the 
following brief communication Principal 
Jessup describes how this is being done. 

Perhaps what we are doing in library 
may not sound like a “Professional Ad- 
venture” to some schools but it is to us. 
We have gone from a study hall with 
desks and books in glassed-in-cases to a 
real library with stacks, tables and 
chairs. The library is now centrally lo- 
cated and has truly become the center 
of the school curriculum. A competent 
student library staff under the direction 
of an excellent teacher is working hard 
on the following aspects of this transi- 
tion: 

The staff has made the library the most 
attractive room in the school district. 
New drapes, flower boxes, plants, weekly 
changes in displays of pictures, arts and 
crafts, news bulletins kept up daily, are 
a few of the things being done. 
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Every student has at least one libra 
period every day. Instruction in the usej 
of the library is given to every student 
some time during his library period. 

The library staff has collected all book 
that belong in the library and is r 
cataloguing them and reclassifying them: 
according to the Dewey Decimal System. 

The staff has started a picture file on. 
such things as transportation, aviation, 
Egyptian culture, birds, etc. These are} 
filed as units and when classes are study- 
ing any of these units the library puts up) 
pictures of the material being studied in: 
the classes. 

The purpose back of our whole library: 
program is to improve the reading and/| 
study habits of the student body. The 
entire staff and faculty are encouraging, 
promoting, and requiring work that will 
promote better reading and study habits. 
Many new books are being added to the. 
library and in seven weeks a marked im- 
provement has been made in the reading 
and study habits of the students. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Denver —From 
the desk of Sister Mary Martha, Princi- 
pal of St. Mary’s Academy, comes the 
following communication: 

At the suggestion of the students, in order 
that they might become more discipline- 
conscious, they presented at their girl-meets- 
girl party, a military review which was trained 
and conducted by a drill sergeant from the 
army post. It was then decided in student 
assembly, as a carry-over from their recent 
military training, to assemble after cafeteria 
each day and march to classes in military 
formation. 

One hour each month and one day each 
semester are being set aside for periods of 
silence, prayer, meditation, and sacred music. 
These are interspersed with short lectures by a 
member of the clergy. The purpose of these 
periods of prayerful quiet is both psychologi- 
cal and spiritual. The psychological aim is to 
prevent war hysteria by the calming effect of 
these regular periods of quiet; the spiritual 
aim is to strengthen the bond of union be- 
tween the souls of our students and their 
Creator so that they may acquire the strength 
and confidence so essential in these times of 
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stress, confusion, and uncertainty. These 
“spiritual recreations” have so appealed to the 
students, and they have realized the value of 
them to such an extent, that they have started 
a crusade among themselves for a fifteen min- 
ute period a day to be devoted to meditation 
or spiritual reading. . 


East High School, Rockford—This year 
the faculty of East High School empha- 
sized in-service training of their own staff. 
The program, as indi- 
cated below, was built 
around four main divi- 
sions; namely, committee activities, sum- 
mer school and extension work, teacher 
welfare, and experimental studies. The 
reader will doubtless be impressed with 
the wide variety of activities which these 
teachers, and students and parents as 
well, engaged in. 


ILLINOIS 


1. Committees (faculty and students) —a. 
The Committee on Improvement of Reading 
was composed of the heads of departments and 
teachers in English, mathematics, social studies, 
science, commercial studies, household arts, 
and industrial arts. They adopted a unified 
program of diagnosis, remedial work, and 
testing in order to improve reading skills. Tests 
were constructed by each department and 
given at the beginning and end of the second 
semester. Substantial progress was made and 
the program is being continued again this 
year. One of the English teachers spent her 
entire summer at the University of Minnesota, 
working in this area under the direction of Dr. 
Dora V. Smith. 

b. The Community Relations Committee was 
composed of student leaders, faculty activity 
sponsors, class advisers, and heads of de- 
partments. Sub-committees were formed for 
particular activities. The main objectives 
were: (1) cooperation with existing commun- 
ity agencies—fifteen agencies received coopera- 
tion and service from the school during the 
year; (2) social and informational meetings 
of parents, faculty, and students—each class 
sponsored its own meetings with gratifying 
results in bringing about closer relations and 
better understanding among parents, faculty, 
and students; and (3) an organized program 
of press releases—these releases were handled 
by students and faculty members not only for 
the usual class and organization activities, but 
also for the curricular developments. 
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c. The Orientation and Guidance Commit- 
tee, composed of class advisers and student 
representatives, worked during the past year 
on the problem of adjusting new students to 
the school’s program. In addition to working 
out the program for evening meetings of par- 
ents and new students, a pamphlet “May We 
Present” was prepared and published this fall 
to aid new students. 

d. The Evaluation Committee was composed 
of two students elected by the senior class, two 
faculty members, and the three members of 
the Educational Committee of the Board of 
Education. While this committee was organ- 
ized primarily to evaluate the work of the 
school for State and North Central reports, it 
served a much broader function. : 

e. The Committee on War Aims and Ob- 
jectives was an all-school committee organized 
in January, 1942, and composed of representa- 
tives of all home rooms, student organiza- 
tions, and faculty members. Its objective was 
to promote the war effort in every possible 
way. Every member of the student body and 
the faculty is considered a member, and there 
is an Executive Council to serve as a planning 
group. Sub-committees are organized for spe- 
cial activities such as drives, campaigns, and 
community service. 

f. Department committees were organized in 
all departments to study the adjustments neces- 
sary in war time, new courses to be offered in 
connection with the training of secondary 
school students, and post-war planning. 

g. The Pan-American Relations Committee 
was composed of student and faculty members 
from the Language, Speech, and Social Studies 
departments together with our Publications 
Staff. This cooperative enterprise sponsored a 
special edition of the School Paper, Pan-Ameri- 
can Assemblies, and Exhibits throughout the 
school. 

2. Summer School and Extension Work.— 
Recognizing the necessity for expanding the 
training of teachers in war time in order to 
avert teacher shortages in certain areas, the 
Principal devoted one general faculty meeting 
followed by department meetings and _ indi- 
vidual conferences to this problem. As a re- 
sult, many teachers are already planning their 
summer school program and eight teachers 
enrolled in extension courses in September. At 
the end of the current semester, five teachers 
will be qualified to teach Pre-flight Aeronau- 
tics where only one was qualified in August. 
By next fall, a number of our teachers of 
English and social studies will have increased 
their hours of preparation in mathematics and 
physical science. This training will serve not 
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only to “dust off old minors” and add to 
qualifications, but it will also vitalize their 
guidance relations with students in a war train- 
ing program. Our salary schedule also provides 
salary increases for additional training. 

3. Teacher Welfare—This aspect of in- 
service training was aided by: (a) short gen- 
eral faculty meetings devoted to planned ob- 
jectives and often followed by social and in- 
formal meetings; (6) three faculty parties held 
during the year, with two or more depart- 
ments doing the planning for the parties; 
(c) ‘assistance to new teachers through the use 
of a series of meetings for new teachers con- 
ducted by the principal, assistant principal, 
and heads of departments—department parties 
were also planned for new teachers, and they 
were given help in finding suitable places to 
live; and (d) encouraging all teachers to join 
civic groups and participate in community 
activities—whenever necessary, teachers have 
been excused during school hours for such 
participation. 

4. Experimental Studies—In addition to the 
reading improvement program, our largest co- 
operative enterprise for the past year, we have 
had the following studies going on: 

a. Social Studies: Cooperative study in re- 
vising the Course of Study in United States 
History. 

b. Mathematics: A study of the ability of 
high school seniors in fundamental mathemati- 
cal skills. 

c. Commercial Studies: Planning and intro- 
ducing experimental courses in Office Practice 
and Accelerated Shorthand and Typewriting. 

d. Industrial Arts: A cooperative arrange- 
ment was made with local industry whereby 
boys in their last semester of the Machine 
Trade Course take their academic and related 
work at school and substitute factory experi- 
ence (under supervision of a School Coordi- 
nator) for their School Shop. 


Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College-—From La Grange came 
the following outline of special activities 
which have been emphasized in the high 
school and junior college this year: 


Adult Education and Activities—1. Univer- 
sity Extension courses under the Federal Gov- 
ernment grant: Over five hundred adults are 
enrolled in seventeen courses. 

2. Regular Evening School: Over two hun- 
dred adults are enrolled in eleven courses. 

3. Vocational Education for Adults: A spe- 
cial course will be started soon in machine 
shop. 
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4. Recreation Bureau Courses: Startini} 
November 10, classes were organized in arch 
ery, basketball, physical fitness for men, ane|i 
physical fitness for women. } 

5. Office of Civilian Defense Coursesyi§ 
Courses in Home Nursing and First Aid arejf 
being offered. Others will be added. 

Home School Council—This council, unde i | 
a new organization completed during the pasijf 
summer, plans to schedule three general meet-! i 
ings this year. Two grade level evening meet-\j 
ings have already been held. About five 
hundred parents and freshmen attended thei} 
Freshman Open House. Over five hundred at- ‘ 
tended the Sophomore Open House. Students 
are represented on this council. l) 

Guidance Program.—tThis program includes}} 
a folder for each pupil, a complete battery ofl, 
tests and a physical examination, an advisoryy/ 
system and group guidance meetings every twotl| 
weeks. | 

Activity Ticket Plan—Through the help of 
the Student Council and the Home School|} 
Council, an activity ticket plan was intro-\4 
duced and almost 1,200 activity tickets sold 
among our 1,553 students, in a campaign last} 
fall. This assured the school of a comprehen-|| 
sive extra-curricular program for this school I 
year. 

Shops—New woodworking and machine , 
shops were added last summer at a cost of 
$15,000. About 225 boys are enrolled in these }| 
courses. 


Morgan Park High School, Chicago.— 
Without abridgement, the following ex- | 
cellent exposition, “A Course in Human 
Relations,” by Eston V. Tubbs, principal | 
of the Morgan Park High School, is of- | 
fered to the readers of the QUARTERLY. | : 
He proceeds as follows. 

One of the world’s great problems, and| | 
it was ever thus, has to do with human 
relations. A whole world in mortal con- 
flict is eloquent with the need for heroic 
effort in the direction of an educational 
program which will contribute as largely 
and as effectively as possible toward bet- 
ter understanding between peoples. The 
democratic way of life is the very an- 
tithesis of totalitarianism. Fascism would 
impose upon the world the old order of 
master and slave. Men have fought for 
freedom and equality of opportunity and 
will continue to do so to the end of time. 
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3rotherhood is the very essence of Chris- 
janity and all other religious systems 
vorthy of the name. The study of hu- 
nan relations with a view to bringing 
bout a finer type of cooperation be- 
ween individuals and nations should 
onstitute the core of all school activities 
f the world is to be saved from utter 
ind complete destruction. 


In an effort to make some approach 


o a solution of this great problem, we 
lave offered a course in Human Rela- 
ions in the Morgan Park High School, 


low in its seventh year. 


Our activities 


ollow the pattern outlines below: 


3 
. 
3. 


Unit I. Brief History of the Human Race 


Prehistoric people, cave men, etc. 
Development of races 
Tribes, nations, civilization 


Jnderstanding: Civilization has come about 


through a process of development through- 
out the ages. 


Unir II. Man: The Individual 


. Physical: Bodily development and training, 


health 


. Intellectual: Mental processes, thinking, in- 


telligence 


. Social: Characteristics, environment, loyalty 
. Moral: Conduct and behavior, honesty, fair- 


play, character 


Jnderstanding: Man reacts to situations as a 


ea 


whole, the various factors are so interre- 
lated that all must be considered. 


Unir III. Man’s Interdependence 


. The family 
. The neighborhood, community, organiza- 


tions 


. Individual rights, public rights, interrela- 


tions 


. The necessity for government 
. Meaning of freedom and democracy 
. International understanding and cooperation 


Unit IV. Race Relations 


. The nature of race and nationality prejudice 
. American race problems: Japanese, Ameri- 


can Indians, Mexicans, and Negroes 
Immigration and its problems 
Reasons for race and nationality prejudice 


Jnderstanding: A recognition of the race and 


nationality problems existing in America and 
a possible solution to these problems 
through an understanding of these people. 
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Unit V. Mental Hygiene and Discipline 


. Effect of interest on learning 
. Study methods, planning, problem solving 


3. Self-control, overcoming irritations, anger, 


4. 
5. Acquiring poise, meeting people, assuming 


fear, etc. 
Personal appearance, dress, manners 


leadership 


Understanding: Control of the emotions, an 


3. 


4. 


interest in the task at hand, a planned 
method of attack, and personal appearance 
are important factors which lead to suc- 
cessful achievement. 


Unir VI. Developing a Wholesome Use of 


Leisure Time 


. Special interest, hobbies 


Appreciation: 
matics 

Social activities, clubs, community associa- 
tions 

The Home, Church, School, Theater, Radio, 
etc. 


art, literature, music, dra- 


Understanding: One’s progress in life is deter- 


3. 
4. Showing respect for other people’s opinions 


mined by the use of leisure as well as the 
time, interest, and effort which is devoted to 
a given occupation. 


Unit VII. Making and Keeping Friends 


. Art of conversation, avoiding bootless ar- 


gument 


. Desire for a feeling of importance in others 


should be recognized 
Being genuinely interested in others 


Understanding: The ability to make and keep 
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friends can be developed by the application 
of a few simple rules. A genuine interest in 
others is the first step toward making 
friends. 


Unir VIII. Development of Personality 


. Meaning and value of personality 
. How personality is developed: Inherited or 


acquired 


. Factors that affect personality 

. Personality traits: leadership, etc. 
. Social control of personality 

. Growth of personality 

. Maladjustments of personalities: 


Physical 
handicaps, poor intelligence, special disabili- 
ties, etc. 


Understanding: The importance of developing 


I. 


good personality traits in order to acquire 
a well adjusted personal and social life. 


Unit IX. Developing Character 


Development of good conduct is essential 
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2. Character is a problem of personal adjust- 
ment involving mental effort 

3. Sources for the development of character: 
acquiring knowledge, skill, problem solving 
competence, creative competence, and voli- 
tional competence 

Understanding: The development of character, 
through the knowledge of conduct, is im- 
portant because it attracts friends, creates 
trustworthiness, it is a key to your real self 
and also a key to individual success. 


Unit X. Development of Citizenship 


I. Citizenship requires effort because it re- 
quires high character 

2. Purpose of citizenship: the cooperative man- 
agement of human affairs in the interest of 
social welfare 

3. A nation is molded by its citizens 

Understanding: American democracy will be 
preserved by working together in solving 
our problems and by applying our solutions 
gradually, not by sudden revolution. 


We feel that constructive outcomes 
have been achieved among the students 
who have taken this course. The first 
semester the subject was offered, we had 
an enrollment of thirty students. At the 
present time, we have three classes with 
a total of approximately one hundred stu- 
dents. The general purpose of the course 
has found its logical expression in the 
organization of a club known as “The 
Human Relations Service Guild.” The 
aim of this group is that of giving aid 
to those in our school community who 
are in need. The members of the guild 
are particularly active around Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. In order that 
their generosity be not misplaced, they 
work in close cooperation with the local 
office of the United Charities. These ac- 
tivities impress the student with the con- 
viction that ‘Schools are for Service and 
not for Self.” 

Several years ago Emerson declared, 
“The true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the coun- 
try turns out.” We are now learning 
from experience the tragic consequences 
of suspicion, selfishness, and hatred. 
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These qualities are the destroyers oj| 
civilization. Truth, justice, and brother} 
hood are the bedrock foundations foi} 
all real and enduring progress. f 

We school men have busied ean a 


the cause of educational progress. In] 
this time of crisis, may the chastening}) 
we are undergoing direct our energies of|| 
mind, heart, and soul to devising pro-| 
grams which will contribute more effec-|} 
tively in promoting a better understand-| 
ing of our fellows in the great task off 
building up within our own country and 

in the family of nations a type of broth-| 
erhood which will usher in a new day] 
for all mankind. 


Godwin Heights —Democratic in-service 
training of teachers. During the 1941-42) 
school year an interesting experiment in} 
in-service training of 
teachers was carried! 
out. The plan was in- ! 
troduced at a three-day pre-school! 
conference in which each teacher partici- : 
pated. The Board of Education allowed! 
$3 a day for expenses. From the begin-- 
ning the emphasis was upon the demo-: 
cratic character of the procedure. A, 
planning committee was appointed by the | 
high school principal to work with the: 
leader. Teachers were asked to list what. 
in their opinion were the five most perti- 
nent problems confronting the school. A 

master list was made eliminating dupli- 

cations. Teachers then assigned weights 
to the problems using a five-point system, 
five indicating most pressing and one 

least pressing. A list of twenty problems 
considered on the basis of the weighting 

to be most pressing was then made. 
Teachers were divided by the planning 


MICHIGAN 
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committee into six groups on the basis 
of interests. To each of these six groups 
was assigned a problem from among the 
six voted most pressing. These included 
(rt) need for a better system of intra- 
school accounting and financing, (2) 
need for more exact methods of evalua- 
tion especially concerning the so-called 
intangibles and unified studies activities, 
(3) need for a directory of talent in the 
school and community, (4) need for a 
more complete public relations program, 
(5) need for a fuller exchange of ideas, 
teaching materials, etc., between teach- 
ers in this and other schools, and (6) 
need for certain material equipment. 

The respective committees discussed 
and acted upon each of these problems. 
Naturally some were more successful 
than others. Student organizations make 
their money by conducting sales, giving 
plays, and promoting various recreational 
enterprises such as roller skating parties 
and dances. No financial control was ex- 
ercised over these enterprises with the 
result that some organizations which 
needed relatively little money ended the 
year with a considerable surplus while 
others ended the year unable to pay their 
bills. The committee asked the treasurer 
of each organization to present his books 
at the end of each semester. The books 
were audited and a figure based upon rea- 
sonable expenses for each organization 
arrived at. Organizations are now re- 
quested to prepare a budget during the 
first weeks of each semester. The budget 
is audited for error both through neglect 
to include necessary expenses and 
through requests for unessential items. 
The privilege of giving sales and promot- 
ing other events is then scheduled on the 
basis of need. The committee has now 
ceased to function, having delegated its 
duties in auditing and scheduling to the 
junior high principal. 

The committee on evaluation problems 
held meetings one or more times per week 
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throughout the year. In addition to com- 
piling a comprehensive list of objectives, 
a pencil and paper instrument for stu- 
dents designed to measure the extent of 
democratic practices in a given school 
was developed. The instrument was used 
successfully in our own school and is 
available for use in other schools. 

A complete directory of talent in the 
school and community was made by the 
third committee. In it are included the 
names of persons who sing, play a musi- 
cal instrument, dance, recite, speak, re- 
view books, etc. Included is a list of per- 
sons having had travel experience. 

The public relations committee culmi- 
nated their work with a parents’ night 
and homecoming program at which a 
basketball game and community dance 
were featured. 

The committee on inter-teacher infor- 
mation made several proposals which 
proved most helpful. Voluntary lists of 
teachers who were willing to be visited 
by their neighbors were made. Several 
demonstrations, exhibitions, and reports 
on teaching procedures and techniques 
were held. Visitation of teachers in other 
schools was made possible by combining 
classes, giving up free hours, and the like. 

The materials committee collected lists 
from each teacher. Items were evaluated 
at a faculty meeting. The board of edu- 
cation purchased many of the items, 
teacher and student sponsored activities 
were used to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of others, and some were relegated 
to a long range planning program which 
would provide for their purchase as funds 
became available. 

. At the beginning of the second semes- 
ter the planning committee chose a nomi- 
nating committee to propose names of 
persons who would form a new planning 
committee. The activities of the new 
committee were somewhat different. 
More emphasis was placed upon group 
discussion. One of the outstanding ac- 
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complishments during the second semes- 
ter was a complete revision of the stu- 
dent-teacher rules and regulations. 

Community survey in a grade twelve 
unified studies class. Twenty-four sen- 
iors, an entire unified studies class at 
Godwin Heights Public School, spent 
some thirty weeks on a survey of the 
community of Godwin Heights. Although 
the survey idea itself was supplied by the 
instructor, the plans and details were de- 
veloped by the students themselves. The 
community survey was made from two 
general aspects: (1) its facilities and (2) 
its needs; effective results were obtained 
through the technique of several student 
committees, some of which were the 
Planning, Information, Construction, 
Employment, Recreation, Religion, In- 
dustry, Education, and Government 
Committees. 

Tangible and lasting evidence and the 
chief product of the survey is a large- 
scale replica of the community, named 
by the students “Godwin Heights and 
Environs in Miniature.” All of the 1,616 
homes in the community are represented 
on the model as well as the local airport, 
factories, stores, greenhouses, churches, 
railroad tracks, and other items, all of 
which are exact as to shape, style, color, 
etc. Exact dimensions of lots were se- 
cured from the platbooks of local real- 
tors. Airport officials permitted the stu- 
dents to use blueprints of the airport to 
make for greater accuracy. 

The cost of materials for the project, 
which was financed by the students 
through the sponsorship of roller-skating 
parties, candy and ice cream sales, and 
various other money-making enterprises, 
was approximately $80. 

Besides deriving the valuable experi- 
ence of better knowing and understand- 
ing their own community and its many 
problems, the students had worthwhile 
experiences in working and planning to- 
gether, in getting better acquainted with 
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their classmates, in assuming personal re-) 

sponsibility, and in developing their own} 
initiative. 
A guidance experience in a gradelii 
eleven unified studies class (as reportedi) é 
by Miss Josephene Markoff, teacher). Im 
my unified studies class I have had a bo ‘ 
who was an extreme introvert and one(f 
who, at one time, had made an attempt 
on the life of one of the members of his\ 
family. When he first came into myjf 
group, he refused to cooperate or associ-}f 
ate with any of the other class members. i} 
He also refused to talk to me and when-|} 
ever he was forced to do so, he would} 
never look at me directly. : 
This proved to be a challenge to mej} 
so I set about first of all to dispel the: 
evident fear that he had for me and for} 

the class. Around the middle of the first 
semester, about five of the boys wanted 
to have a model airplane display in our} 
room, showing the planes they had made: | 
themselves, This boy seemed to be rather} 
interested so I engaged him in conversa- | 
tion about it. I told him I had always} 
wanted to make a model airplane and| 
would be willing to make one for the} 
display if he would help me. He seemed |) 
willing to do this, so I suggested that 
he purchase the materials for me and we | 
would begin together. } 
As a result he bought me a ten cent | 
model, (the simplest one he could pur- i 
\ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
i 
[ 
\ 


chase) and we began our work. I pre- |} 
tended to be extremely stupid in its con- | 
struction and consulted him at every pos- 
sible opportunity. We talked together | 
and with the other students in the group | 
who were interested. He began to lose his | 
fear and we became friends. The group | 
realized his conflict and attempted to be | 
more friendly toward him. | 
At the end of the year, in June, 1941, 
Roy was able to speak before the class 
and he conducted our business meetings 
several times. He has become one of the 
most cooperative members of our group 
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and I can truthfully say that we two have 
become the best of friends. 


Helena.—One of the most pungent pro- 
nouncements that has thus far come to 
the Editor of the QUARTERLY’s attention 
was issued to the staff 
of the Helena high 
school last November 
by Payne Templeton, superintendent of 
schools. It is entitled, “The Helena 
Schools and the War—Our New Respon- 
sibilities.” It is a six-page, 814 by 14 
inch mimeographed release which, of 
course, can be reproduced only in part 
in these pages. It may be that Mr. Tem- 
pleton can still fill a limited number of 
requests for copies of this bulletin. Cer- 
tain excerpts follow: 


MONTANA 


It is certainly interesting that the school and 
education are receiving so much notice just 
now. Government officials and national leaders 
vie with one another to assure us that the 
educational front is vital, and that what we 
do in the schools is terribly important. Such 
an attitude is without precedent in the course 
of American events. 

Below is a list of the responsibilities which 
have already fallen to us or which seem to be 
in the offing, each item being followed by a 
list of those departments and phases of school 
effort which seem most affected. This list 
could easily be made shorter or longer. It 
breaks roughly in two, the first dealing with 
the curriculum of the classroom and the second 
with the activities of service and cooperation 
carried on both in and outside the classroom. 
In each case the items are listed in such an 
order as to suggest their relative importance 
in the secondary school grades. 


The Curriculum 
I. Preservation of those values essential to 


civilization and Christianity (tolerance, broth- 


erhood, sanctity of promises, unselfishness, 
personal “morality”): the home room, the 
administration, the entire faculty, student or- 
panizations, literature, the social studies, the 
languages. 

2. What America means: the social studies, 
American history and literature, English. 

3. The techniques of democratic discussion 
and action: the social studies, oral English, the 
administration, student council and other 
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forms of pupil participation in school and 
community life. 

4. Looking forward to Peace and Recon- 
struction: the social studies, English, the entire 
faculty. 

5. The understanding of war issues: the so- 
cial studies, English. 

6. Health and nutrition: biology, physical 
education, home economics, the cafeteria. 

4. “Physical fitness”: physical education. 

8. “Pre-induction” training: science, mathe- 
matics, School of Aeronautics and Related 
Trades. 

9. “Air-conditioning the schools”: pre-flight 
aeronautics, the School of Aeronautics and Re- 
lated Trades, industrial arts, the social studies, 
science. 

ro. The new world geography: current 
events, the social studies. 

rz. The danger of inflation, and the general 
necessity for economic controls: economics, the 
social studies in general, war savings activities. 

12. Pan American unity: Spanish, the social 
studies, English, Pan American club. 

13. Interest in the Far East: the social 
studies, current events, English. 


Service and Cooperation 


1. The maintenance of morale: the attitude 
of teachers, the general spirit of the school, 
music, active pupil participation in war ac- 
tivities of school and community, self ex- 
pression through the arts. 

2. Vocational guidance towards war and war 
industry (and related vocational training): 
vocational guidance director and faculty 
committee, the administration, science, mathe- 
matics, commercial and other vocational 
training departments, the home room. 

3. Furnishing part-time labor for agriculture, 
business and industry; the administration, the 
guidance department, the commercial and 
other vocational departments. : 

4. The Victory Corps: will involve an all- 
school organization. 

5. Patriotic activities: assemblies, music, art, 
the home room. 

6. Averting a wave of juvenile delinquency: 
the administration, the entire faculty, recrea- 
tional facilities. 

4. Conservation and salvage: the home 
room, the administration, the social studies. 

8. War Savings: the home room, the ad- 
ministration. 

g. Air raid precautions: the administration, 
the entire school. 

ro. Rationing services: the administration 
and faculty. 
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11. Junior Red Cross activities: home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, home room. 

Will we be able after the war to slip back 
to our customary routine and curriculum? To 
some extent, perhaps. But the school as an 
institution in American life is being buffeted 
by terrific winds, and God only knows how 
far out to sea we will have drifted by the 
time the storm lets up. It will be wise to 
expect and to be preparing for an educational 
set-up differing in several vital respects from 
the existing one. 


Klein —Klein High School had never 
had a band. Music was taught in all the 
grades, and the high school put on a suc- 
cessful operetta each year. 

This had continued for over ten years 
when the superintendent and _ board 
decided to have a band organized, as a 
venture. The school was in a mining 
community and had fewer than a hundred 
students. 

In the spring of 1939 a teacher was 
elected to do part time teaching in the 
fifth grade and to teach band. She spent 
the summer ‘in the Montana State Uni- 
versity, and in contacting successful 
band directors. She began work in Sep- 
tember, 1939, well prepared. She knew 
how to teach instruments, where to buy 
them, and she also had many plans for 
organization. 

In the first few months, forty students 
purchased their own instruments. The 
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Women’s Community Club supported by 
patrons purchased good caps and capes}i 
The capes were of burnt orange gabar: 
dine with white lining and white braid 
and the Pershing style caps were alse i 
burnt orange with white braid trimming} 
All were attractive. |, 

A band concert was held in March oll 
the first year which packed the audi-|/ 
torium. It was pronounced good. The} 
next September the Labor Day progra \ 
committee invited the band to furnishi} 
music for the Labor Day parade and for| 
the day’s program. For three successive 
years this band has played for this Labo) | 
Day celebration. Three other comma 
nity organizations also asked the bani} 
for music that same year. It played at| 
football and basketball games, tourna: 
ments and school and community dances 
besides. | 

The parents bought instruments with-| 
out protest, and as the children improve¥ 
they buy new and better instruments in 
place of the original ones. Each year thei 
Women’s Community Club puts on ail 
banquet for the band members. 

“This is an attempt to describe an edu: 
cational adventure which met the ap-} 
proval of this community,” says T. E,| 
Smalley, superintendent of the Klein; 
schools. 


WHAT THE MEMBERSHIP EXPECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 1 
T, E. Rosa 


Rochester, Minnesota 


I HAVE been asked to represent the 
member schools of the North Central 
Association in Minnesota by speaking 
briefly this morning on the subject, 
“What the Membership Expects of the 
Association.” I regret that this assign- 
ment came too late to survey completely 
the opinions of school administrators. 
However, during the past few days I 
have secured comments from principals 
of a few representative high schools, and 
what I shall say represents, in part at 
least, a composite of their opinions. 
First, it is clear that school heads, so 
far as I have sampled them, are sym- 
pathetic with the movement to make the 
criteria and standards of the Association 
more flexible. They recognize this trend 
as an emphasis on stimulation of growth 
rather than an attempt on the part of 
an accrediting agency to exercise an in- 
spectorial function. Most of the schools 
with which I communicated have fol- 
lowed with interest the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Their principals feel that a long term 
program of self-evaluation following the 
pattern of the national study is one of 
the most effective in-service training 
programs for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators yet devised. It is hoped 
that the conclusions of this great study 
will result in more significant standards 
and in marked interest directed toward 
constant improvement by all member 
schools. But most principals with whom 
1 An address delivered at the Regional Confer- 
ence on In-Service Training of Teachers held 
under the auspices of the Subcommittee of the 


Commission on Research and Service at Minne- 
apolis, December 5, 1942. 


I talked do not yet see how the services 
of visiting evaluators can be widely used. 
However, the feeling is pronounced that 
a complete self-evaluation, if it can be 
simplified and done over a period of 
years, might be used effectively as a 
basis for periodic accrediting. What is 
more important, the encouragement of a 
critical attitude toward one’s own school 
and teaching would result. 

Second, another service which mem- 
bers expect of the North Central Asso- 
ciation involves research and the dis- 
tribution of information thus acquired. 
The high schools feel they have a right 
to receive leadership and help in all 
phases of an improving educational pro- 
gram. This statement is not meant to 
imply by any means that the Association 
has not made wide contributions in this 
area. Rather, it is intended to empha- 
size that the schools would not only like 
to see a continuation of this function, 
but an enlargement of it as well. Most 
school heads with whom I talked would 
be willing to increase substantially their 
membership fees if this could mean the 
possibility of a wider research function. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention 
the many areas in which the North Cen- 
tral Association has exerted an effective 
leadership in the past, or to indicate the 
other areas in which it may move for- 
ward presently. Strong, indeed, has been 
the impact of the Association’s study of 
such educational problems as the prepa- 
ration of teachers and administrators, 
pupil load, college entrance requirements, 
the functions of the junior high school, 
and improvement of the curriculum and 
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methods of teaching. Recently the de- 
velopment of units for the social studies 
has constituted a wide contribution. 
There are also such continuing problems 
as changing ideals, standards, and good 
practices in school organization and 
management; developing a closer rela- 
tionship between the secondary schools 
and colleges; conducting studies in all 
phases of secondary education based on 
careful experimentation as well as on 
surveys of practices in member schools; 
increasing and improving the in-service 
training of teachers; assisting in the revi- 
sion of the curriculum so that the school 
can fulfill its responsibility in modern 
society; and helping to develop and re- 
fine techniques and tools of measure- 
ment in such significant areas of student 
growth as attitudes, emotions, appreci- 
ations, and other adaptations. All of 
these are fields in which the North Cen- 
tral Association has contributed much, 
and in which it can contribute still more. 

Third, there is a responsibility of the 
Association continually to work for a 
closer relationship with its members. 
Many schools seem to feel a certain 
aloofness from the North Central Asso- 
ciation and therefore give little or no 
evidence of participation in its common 
endeavors. This is not entirely the fault 
of the Association, nor of the member 
schools themselves. However, it is true 
that relatively small numbers of the high 
schools in Minnesota send their repre- 
sentatives to the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. It is difficult to determine the 
reason for this, but it is a problem which 
ought to engage attention. 

One reason for lack of wider partici- 
pation by members may be that except 
for the annual meeting there has been 
too little opportunity for common study 
of North Central Association problems. 
The state teachers’ conventions in Min- 
nesota are not characterized by sections 
devoted to this area. From one year to 
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the next there have been few, if any, | 


regional meetings such as the one in 


which we are participating today. Hence | 
for many schools filling out the annual || 
report blanks and receiving the QuaR- |/ 


TERLY, which may not have the wide 
reading which it deserves, constitutes 
their only activity in the Association. 

I believe very strongly that meetings 
such as this called for special purposes 
will do much not only to assist member 
schools but also to develop a wider par- 
ticipation by the leadership of those 


schools. Occasional regional meetings to || 
which members might send their entire | 
staffs for pertinent educational informa- | 


tion and for the common discussion of 
problems could be set up profitably from 
time to time. 

Fourth, it is generally felt that the 
North Central Association should con- 
tinue as it has in the past to serve as a 
clearing house of new experiments and 
curricula. This is a service which might 
be broadened even more by sending out 
supplementary bulletins and monographs 
from time to time within the limits, of 
course, of financial resources. 

Fifth, some of the principals with 


whom I visited felt that the Association — 


could broaden its service by setting up 
lists of available speakers for small group 
meetings, who could speak authorita- 
tively on topics of peculiar interest to 
members. Local schools would, of course, 
provide the expenses of these speakers, 
but lists would be furnished of men and 
women willing to devote some time in 
going out into the state to discuss sub- 
jects dealing specifically with North 
Central Association problems. This serv- 
ice would, of course, be complicated by 
the present system of travel rationing, 
but it is a field which probably needs to 
be exploited more thoroughly than in 
the past. 

Sixth, all member schools feel the 
need for immediate leadership in war- 
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time problems. Of course this leadership 
needs to be exerted by a number of 
agencies including state departments, 
the Federal Office of Education, and 
state universities. But the North Cen- 
tral Association, too, must give help with 
problems which demand concerted ap- 
proach and action. A case in point is 
the excellent recommendation which was 
made a few months ago about the ques- 
tions of granting unearned credit to 
young men enlisting in the services and 


allowing high school credit toward gradu- . 


ation for certain properly evaluated work 
done in military service. 

Another problem is paramount at the 
moment when the word “acceleration” is 
being so very widely used. All sorts of 
arguments are waged and many plans 
formulated for hurrying students through 
high school and college so that, alleged- 
ly, they may complete more advanced 
technical training before induction to 
service. At least, so the argument goes, 
they may sample college briefly on the 
assumption that such sampling will lure 
them back after the war. 

The recent pronouncement of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. urging that certain able students 
be admitted to colleges and universities 
at the conclusion of the junior year in 
high school should receive immediate 
and critical study. If this is merely a 
device to overcome, in part, dwindling 
college enrollments, that is one thing 
and it ought to be considered as such. 
If it is a desire to recognize individual 
differences both in war and in peace, 
and to speed the process of education of 
able students, then certain questions 
need answering from the standpoint of 
the welfare of these students. 

For example, since the spread of in- 
tellectual, social, and emotional maturi- 
‘ty covers more than a single year, ought 
the division point to be set arbitrarily at 
grade eleven? Or should all youngsters 
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within a three-year spread, let us say 
from grade ten through twelve, with suf- 
ficient development to grasp work at the 
college level, be introduced at their re- 
spective points of competence to the first 
years of college? All who have worked 
at the measurement of student progress 
know that a considerable number of 
high school juniors, some sophomores, 
and a few freshmen are intellectually 
able to do first year college work. 

Furthermore, is’ it clear that these 
able young people would develop more 
by such acceleration? Or should the 
suggestion be reversed and colleges and 
universities be asked to grant credit for 
some of the work being done on the 
senior level in the secondary school and 
later duplicated in college? Presently we 
may at last no longer think in terms of 
credit at all. Rather, as under the Uni- 
versity of Chicago plan, students will 
begin college work on an individual 
basis—a variable point reached at the 
conclusion of high school work. 

A good many years ago it was the 
practice in some schools to accelerate 
the progress of certain pupils by having 
them skip grades. It was later held that 
a program of enrichment rather than 
acceleration presented sounder results. 
Certainly it is a fair question whether 
the somewhat more flexible program of 
the senior high school, rather than that 
at any other level, is not better adapted 
to the readjustment of youth in time of 
war. Perhaps work can be done more 
effectively with able twelfth grade stu- 
dents in the high school atmosphere un- 
der teachers experienced with and trained 
for this age and development level. It is 
well known, of course, that other factors 
in addition to intellectual maturity such 
as physiological, emotional, and social 
development should be considered in 
pupil promotion. Are we during time 
of war to ignore these other areas of 
growth? At least before the pressures 
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are on us from parents to send certain 
youth this spring before graduation to 
our own junior colleges and to other 
higher institutions, North Central Asso- 
ciation high schools need to have studied 
the position they are to take so that 
concerted action is possible. 

If we are to release certain students 
to the colleges before high school gradu- 
ation we must also ask whether we have 
thus far developed sufficiently valid tools 
of measurement in the several areas con- 
stituting student growth to separate 
those who will go on through the twelfth 
grade from those who will proceed im- 
mediately to college. Very shortly we 
shall have to be making decisions in this 
respect and a number of the schools of 
this state would find it very helpful if 
the North Central Association would 
suggest a course of action. 

There are a number of other problems 
which are related to the war effort and 
which cause member schools to feel the 
need of leadership. For instance, there 
are such problems as teacher supply, 
wartime in-service education, and the 
“victory” curriculum. 

Seventh, there is the broad field of 
leadership for the postwar period in 
which this Association must exercise an 
active influence. Following the war the 
public schools of America must be ready 
to move on several fronts. There must 
be plans for plant expansion. There 
must be concern for the peculiar changes 
in curriculum that will be indicated at 
that time. Serious consideration must 
also be given to the extension of the 
secondary school through the fourteenth 
year. 

It seems very obvious that in normal 
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times the labor market will not be able 
to absorb many youths until they reach 
the age of nineteen or twenty. Some 
agency must, therefore, provide a suf- 
ficiently dynamic program to keep these 
young people off the streets and from 
becoming unemployable until the point 
of induction to employment takes place. 
This program, to say the least, will not 
be traditional. Certain agencies such as 
the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. have taught 
some valuable lessons which all school 
people may well ponder. The North 
Central Association can and must take 
the leadership in moving forward cour- 
ageously to the postwar area in the field 
of realistic educational planning. 

I have outlined seven possibilities for 
continued lines of service which the 
North Central Association may offer to 
member schools: first, techniques of ac- 
crediting which will increasingly empha- 
size stimulation of growth; second, 
research in the many aspects of second- 
ary education; third, development of 
closer relationships with member schools; 
fourth, service as a clearing house for 
new experiments and curricula; fifth, 
provision of authoritative speakers to 
local schools on North Central Associ- 
ation problems; sixth, immediate leader- 
ship on wartime questions; and, finally, 
realistic educational planning for post- 
war America. These are surely areas of 
deep significance in which the Associ- 
ation must continue to work. There are 
some who feel that accrediting agencies 
have fulfilled their purpose—that they 
are no longer needed. Many of us, how- 
ever, think that the North Central As- 
sociation is on the threshold of its 
greatest period of accomplishment. 


COLLEGES GIRD FOR TOTAL WAR: A CONTRAST WITH 1917-18 * 


Francis J. Brown 


American Council on Education 


Two and a half years ago, almost to a 
day, I sat in a smoke-filled conference 
room of the offices of the American 
Council on Education in Washington. 
Around the table were representatives 
of several national organizations who 
had been called together to discuss the 
possible implications of the European 
War for American higher education. It 
was Sunday. As I walked through the 
streets on the way to the conference, the 
‘calm and quiet of a Sabbath morning 
was broken only by the noise of passing 
cars and the conversation of passers- 
by on their way to Church or sightsee- 
ing. 

All through the day that world out- 
side was shut out and a strange world— 
a world seemingly made of the imagina- 
tion was created—a world in which 
flaming death and destruction rained 
from the skies making shambles of 
homes and public buildings and destroy- 
ing the cultural heritage of the centuries 
—a world in which even education 
would seem of little consequence in the 
face of the destruction of total war. 


Solemnly and earnestly plans were pro- _ 


jected for transporting and storing cul- 
tural treasures, of preserving the basic 
values of fundamental institutions, and 
with a realism that appeared unreal, an 
‘organization was created to continue to 
appraise possible effects of American 
participation in that conflict and in the 


* Although much of the factual material in 
this paper has been superseded by other events 
and enactments since it was read at the final 
general session of the Association, March 28, 
1942, Mr. Brown’s narration has great value for 
the student of higher education in two World 
Wars.—EDITOoR. 


defense of freedom, perhaps even of our 
hearths and lands. 

As I left the meeting and walked out 
again into the sunshine with the slant- 
ing rays of the late afternoon sun cast- 
ing shadows over the coloring leaves, 
cars were still moving in the streets and 
people were still chatting and laughing 
as they walked past. And I asked my- 
self, “Is this world of peace and security 
the real world, or is that world of 
threatening war and potential death 
from which I have just come the real 
world and it is only a matter of days or 
of weeks or perhaps of months until its 
reality will be evident to all?” 

My thoughts skipped back across the 
twenty and more years to World War I. 
It was 1916. For two years, war had 
wrought its toll upon the nations of Eu- 
rope. But there was peace in the Ameri- 
cas, and the President was campaign- 
ing on the slogan, “He has kept [and 
presumably will keep] us out of war.” 
As a student in a midwestern university, 
I went to my classes but heard no analy- 
sis of war. Even sociology was taught 
from the safe perspective of cultural 
anthropology and dealt only in theory, 
its predictions based on the assumption 
of the continuance of the status quo in 
population and of social structure. 

Then came the fast moving events, 
and on April 6 the full page headlines 
screamed, “United States Declares 
War.” 

Education in 1917 was wholly unpre- 
pared for war. No thought had been 
given to the function of higher education 
during war. No plans had been made to 
seek the utilization of their resources in 
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the interests of total war. No organiza- 
tion was seeking to evaluate their serv- 
ices and evolve plans for effective co- 
operation of the individual institutions 
and the many agencies of government, 
military and civilian, that made de- 
mands which disrupted the basic pro- 
gram and interrupted the flow of men 
and women into the essential profes- 
sions. 

In sharp contrast to the total lack of 
preparation for war that characterized 
1917, the organization discussed on that 
Sunday, 1939, was created and later be- 
came the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense. By December 7, 
1941, this Committee had sought for al- 
most two years to coordinate the activi- 
ties of governmental agencies and the 
institutions of higher education. The 
Committee on Military Affairs had 
testified before the Congressional Com- 
mittees on the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940; by request, had 
cooperated in the writing of the Regula- 
tions dealing with college and university 
students; and has continuously assisted 
National Selective Service Headquar- 
ters, at their request, in the formulation 
of policies regarding occupational defer- 
ment and postponement of induction for 
individual students. 

The Committee on Pre-Service Train- 
ing has prepared three pamphlets. One, 
Is Your Number Up? provides informa- 
tion on induction and military proce- 
dures. Another, Attention! To Your 
Health, describes physical standards and 
suggests to the soldier ways of caring 
for his health. The third, Training 
through Recreation, describes the rec- 
reational activities conducted for men 
in the armed forces. 

The Committee on Women in Col- 
lege and Defense has made a compre- 
hensive study of the present and poten- 
tial needs for women in the total war 
effort. This report was published in a 
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recent issue of the Bulletin, Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense. A sup- 
plementary report is now in process of 
preparation. 

Other committees have contributed to 
the development of Inter-American edu- 
cation, have prepared curricula for 
teachers in secondary schools and the 
first two years of college on the place 
of the United States in the world scene; 
and careful statements on the function 
of higher education in national defense 
and now in total war have been pre- 
pared and widely distributed. Two na- 
tional conferences of college and univer- 
sity Presidents had been held prior to 
Pearl Harbor, and to date twenty-four 
issues of the Bulletin, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense, have sought 
to interpret governmental action to the 
colleges and the policy of college to 
government. 


Thus, contrary to 1917, higher edu- 


cation, on its own initiative, had or- 
ganized to meet the emergency growing 
out of the ever increasing tension of the 
world situation—from a “limited emer- 
gency” to the “unlimited emergency”— 
and was prepared to meet the even 
greater challenges of total war. 
Twenty-four hours after war swept 
over Pearl Harbor, plans were formu- 
lated for a national conference of col- 
lege and university presidents and 
representatives of government agencies 
to appraise the new problems created by 
war and to formulate policies and pro- 
grams through which institutions of 
higher education might render the high- 
est possible service to the winning of the 
war. Following this conference, jointly 
sponsored by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the newly 
created Office of Education Wartime 
Commission and attended by more than 
one thousand college presidents, the 
Wartime Commission has assumed re- 
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sponsibility for the preparation and pro- 
motion of all plans and policies of higher 
education relating to federal subsidy of 
higher education in time of war. The 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense continues to coordinate other 
governmental organizations, including 
Selective Service, and higher education 
and to indicate the areas of greatest 
service for our colleges and universities 
to the total war effort. 

Again my mind turned back to 1917 
and 1918. On April 7, hundreds of 
young men from the college campus 
crowded local recruiting stations. With- 
in only a few weeks, the campuses of 
many of our colleges and universities 
were stripped of their male students. 
Whole classes volunteered en masse. In 
the hysteria of sudden war, no efforts 
were made to conserve for later service 
those who would be needed even in those 
professions vital to the war effort. The 
term “slacker” was whispered back over 
the shoulder of fellow students and 
townsfolks to the apparently able-bodied 
student who sought to continue his edu- 
cation in order that he might be of even 
greater usefulness after completion of 
his training. Fortunately, World War I 
was a short war, and the seriousness of 
this improvident utilization of man- 
power was never evident. 

Theoretically to utilize the services 
of the campus facilities (actually, I fear, 
primarily to save the colleges) the hasty 
and ill-advised Student Army Training 
Corps was created. The time of its con- 
tinuance was too short to provide a basis 
for its evaluation, but it is probable 
that little was gained either of profes- 
sional or of military value. 

Today, and since the enactment of the 
Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940, major attention has been focused 
upon the wise utilization of manpower. 
Provision was made in the Act and in 
the Regulations for the occupational 
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deferment of men whose continued ac- 


tivity in a civilian occupation is neces- 
sary for the national health, safety, and 
interest, and for men in training and 
preparation therefor. To date nineteen 
technical and professional fields have 
been designated as necessary in which 
serious consideration for individual 
deferment should be given by the local 
Selective Service board. A special form 
for the college to request the occupa- 
tional deferment of a student was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense with the ap- 
proval of National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System. This form has 
now been officially recognized as an 
alternate for the employer’s Affidavit to 
Support Claim for Occupational Defer- 
ment. 

On March 16, National Headquarters 
issued the most important document on 
occupational deferment since the pub- 
lication of the Regulations in October, 
1940. This is a statement of basic prin- 
ciples to govern local boards on all 
policies relating to occupational defer- 
ment. Based upon the original Act, and 
the Regulations, this Memorandum 
gives even greater emphasis than earlier 
directives to the absolute necessity of 
wise allocation of manpower. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from this Memorandum 
(1-405). 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


1. The Selective Service System has the re- 
sponsibility to select men for military service 
and to furnish them at the time in the number 
necessary for the armed forces of the Nation. 
On the other hand, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has the corollary responsibility to select 
for retention in their civilian endeavor an 
adequate supply of trained, qualified, or skilled 
men in order to maintain those civilian activi- 
ties necessary to war production and other 
civilian activities essential to the support of 
the war effort. 

2. It is therefore the responsibility of the 
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Selective Service System to allocate the man- 
power of the Nation among the armed forces, 
civilian activities necessary to war production, 
and other civilian activities essential to the 
support of the war effort. 

3. The manpower resources of this country, 
when properly allocated, will supply the re- 
quirements of the armed forces, war produc- 
tion, and other essential activities supporting 
the war effort. Geographical and employment 
dislocations of trained, qualified, or skilled 
personnel exist and must be recognized and 
properly taken into consideration, to prevent 
a wastage of such manpower. 

4. Thus the Selective Service System, 
through the process of classification must do 
its part to accomplish an orderly adjustment of 
the manpower resources of the Nation, so that 
all available men will properly and expedi- 
tiously be directed into that channel of activity 
where the Nation at war will be best served. 


The section dealing with the occupa- 
tional deferment of men in training and 
preparation for necessary occupations 
likewise sharpens and intensifies the 
consideration to be given to individual 
students who are potentially necessary 
men in training or preparation for “any 
industry, business, employment, agri- 
cultural pursuit, governmental service, 
or other service or endeavor, the main- 
tenance of which is necessary to war 
production or the maintenance of which 
is essential to the support of the war 
effort.” 

The importance of this Memorandum 
to every college and university student 
is evident. National Headquarters has 
unofficially approved the following in- 
terpretation (published in Bulletin 24 
of Higher Education and National De- 
fense): 

1. The Memorandum gives even greater 
emphasis than former Memoranda to the ne- 
cessity of continuing occupational classification 
for men in training and preparation. The 
wording of the general areas for which such 
training is necessary remains the same except 
that it restricts their application to “war pro- 
duction” and “war effort.” The latter includes 


activities necessary to the national health, 
safety, and morale. 
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2. The student will not be given considera- 
tion for deferment on the grounds of being in 
training or preparation until at or near the 
end of the second academic year and then only 
if he can show evidence of continuing his 
training or preparation for fields necessary to 
the war production or war effort, and in a 
recognized college or university. 

3. It will be necessary for colleges and 
universities officially to enroll students for the 
third academic year at or near the end of the 
sophomore year, and to provide evidence of 
continuous training and preparation until such 
preparation is completed. 

4. The length of time required for training 
and preparation is not designated in the Mem- 
orandum. No differentiation is made between 
undergraduate and graduate study, and the 
local boards may continue the deferment of 
selected individuals for graduate study if such 
further training is necessary for the war effort 
or war production, and is for an activity in 
which there is a shortage of personnel. 

5. All previous Memoranda regarding defer- 
ment of students in necessary fields remain in 
“full force and effect until specifically super- 
seded.” 


A national survey of manpower has 
just now been completed under the joint 
sponsorship of the National Resources 
Planning Board and the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
with the cooperation of the American 
Council on Education. This study when 
reported will match, with some degree 
of accuracy, the extent of shortages of 
personnel in the technical and profes- 
sional fields and the facilities of colleges 
and universities to meet these needs. 

Running contrary to these efforts to 
provide for the wise utilization of man- 
power are the various plans and con- 
tinual urging for the indiscriminate vol- 
unteering of college and university men. 
Insofar as such plans make possible the 
most effective utilization of the man’s 
ability and training they are in full ac- 
cord with the vital policy of manpower 
allocation. But insofar as they button- 
hole individuals before their potential 
service to total war is evident and rob- 
essential industries of the services vital 
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to war production and society of the 
services necessary to the war effort, they 
are both shortsighted and dangerous to 
the successful promulgation of a long 
war. 

In the effort to give guidance and di- 
rection to students, the American Coun- 
cil on Education is publishing a new 
series of information sheets on War 
Service Opportunities for College and 
University Students. This provides es- 
sential data on various types of oppor- 
tunities, military and civilian, now 
available to college men and women. 

The Committee on Military Affairs 
has prepared a statement addressed to 
colleges and universities and their stu- 
dents, published in Bulletin 24 of 
Higher Education and National De- 
fense, and sent to over four hundred 
college and university newspaper edi- 
tors. The statement seeks to appraise 
the three possible courses of action 
which face high school and college stu- 
dents in their attempt to answer the 
question, “Shall I enlist now for mili- 
tary service, accept civilian employ- 
ment, or continue my education?” It 
points out that many opportunities for 
enlistment are provided, some of which 
make it possible for the student selected 
on a competitive basis to continue his 
education. It calls attention of students 
to the fact that the volunteer can choose 
his major area of service, Navy, Army, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard, but his 
assignment within such area is at the 
discretion of the service. 

The statement further urges students 
to resist the lure of the purse and to 
evaluate a preferred job in terms of its 
ultimate and not its immediate value to 
the individual and to the nation. 

The Committee disparages indiscrimi- 
nate enlistment of high school and col- 
lege men. The average selectee will be 
twenty-one years of age when inducted 
if the present law and quotas remain 
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practically the same and can finish at 
least his bachelor’s degree. Opportuni- 
ties for officer training and attendance 
at technician schools are almost as great 
for the selectee as for the volunteer. 
Finally, the Committee states that the 
individual who is granted occupational 
deferment is selected for deferment by 
his government. He should realize that 
in the continuing of his training and 
preparation he is rendering, in the best 
judgment of his local board, the more 
effective and patriotic service. He is in- 
creasing his ultimate effectiveness to 
serve in the national effort. 

The statement does not imply that all 
students should continue. It does em- 
phasize that it is a selective decision 
based on the individual’s answer to the 
question, “In what capacity can I render 
the most effective service to the nation 
in this critical period?” . 

This is the second contrast with 1917. 
In World War I, manpower was used 
imprudently and with little planned ef- 
fort to determine actual and potential 
needs. Today as we stand at this crucial 
period of our history, almost two years 
of careful planning and research provide 
the basis for the development of wise 
policies and far sighted procedures in 
the effective utilization of the man- 
power of the nation. Some have ad- 
vocated a Manpower Board and a Czar. 
Personally, I hope such a Board will 
never be named at least in the technical 
and professional fields. Voluntary co- 
operation, wise guidance, and accurate 
data should make it possible to achieve 
the same end and without the sacrifice 
of one of the basic tenants of democ- 
racy: freedom of individual action. 

Once more my mind turned back to 
1917-18 and relived those eighteen 
months of service—induction, a few 
weeks of infantry drill and military 
training, active duty overseas and then 
the Armistice and months of waiting— 
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waiting during which we continued daily 
bayonet drills and simulation of warfare 
over the hills of St. Amand. Yet we 
had won the peace that was to assure 
the cessation of all war for all time. Not 
until months after the signing of the 
Armistice were provisions made for the 
education of the enlisted man in the 
armed forces and then such provisions 
were wholly inadequate. 

Today the armed forces—Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps—are conduct- 
ing the most comprehensive educational 
system known to any country in all his- 
tory. In modern war, individual cour- 
age, resourcefulness, and discipline are 
not enough. Skill in the machines of 
war, knowledge of the instruments of 
death, of terrain, and of tactics, and a 
conviction creating the desire to close 
with and destroy the enemy are essential 
for victory in arms. The vast expansion 
of the special service schools conducted 
by almost every branch of the Army 
makes a numerical estimate of students 
impossible. One Infantry School covers 
110,000 acres and is a vast laboratory 
of teaching and of research. An endless 
succession of men continue through the 
intensive courses, varying from six to 
twelve weeks. Instruction is given in 
radio, communications, motor main- 
tenance, and many other subjects. The 
specialist schools of the Air Corps will 
train annually thirty thousand pilots, 
one hundred thousand technicians, and 
thousands of other specialists. One 
school is concentrating in aerial photog- 
raphy, another in combustion engines. 
Courses vary from basic elementary 
subjects to advanced research. Corre- 
spondence courses directly related to 
training are offered in the Air Corps, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard, and approximately one 
hundred thousand men are continuing 
their education through such instruction. 

On April 1, 1942, the U. S. Army 
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through the Special Services Branch will | 
initiate a new phase of correspondence © 
instruction unequaled in the armed | 


forces. The courses must be of value to 
the individual in his military service. 
The demands of the modern army make 
a wide range of general and technical 
education essential. Specifically, courses 
include: high school English, English 
composition, English and American 
literature, modern foreign languages, 
mathematics, general science, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology and geogra- 
phy, world history, and the history of 
countries affected by the present war, 
civics, government, economics, sociology, 
psychology, statistics, health, vocation, 
technical, and professional work directly 
related to military activities. 

All courses are offered through the 
newly created Army Institute which will 
be located at Madison, Wisconsin. The 
soldier desiring college credit may en- 
roll through the Institute for any course 
offered by any of the seventy-nine ap- 
proved colleges and universities offering 
correspondence instruction. The Army 
will pay half of the total cost of tuition 
and textbooks up to a total of $20 per 
man per course. In addition to credit 
courses in the colleges, the Institute will 
itself offer an extensive list of courses 
which will be available to all enlisted 
men free except for the payment of a 
$2.00 registration fee. To initiate the 
Institute, selected course materials have 
been purchased and a contract entered 
into with the University of Wisconsin 
to supply instruction. As speedily as 


possible courses will be prepared spe- . 


cifically for the Institute through a Spe- 
cial Committee of the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation, 
financed through the Special Services 
Branch of the Army. As far as consist- 
ent with educational standards, the 
courses will be developed on a self- 
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teaching basis for use of men in the 
bases and rest areas behind the lines of 
combat. 

The Bureau of Public Relations of the 
Army is conducting an orientation 
course, a Series of lectures and discus- 
sions to build conviction in the rightness 
of our cause and the justice of our arms. 
Regional consultants and a_ national 
group have cooperated with the Bureau 
of Public Relations in supplying civilian 
lecturers to supplement the basic series 
of fifteen lectures given largely by mili- 
tary personnel. 

The Special Services Branch of the 
Army now consists of some eighty of- 
ficers in the General Staff with line of- 
ficers in the camps, posts, and stations. 
Other educational programs are being 
developed such as providing leaders for 
soldier dramatics and mass singing, and 
encouraging men with special interests 
and aptitudes to develop hobby groups 
or class instruction. Dean Francis T. 
Spaulding, of the Harvard School of 
Education, has accepted appointment as 
Lieutenant Colonel and Head of the 
Education Section of the Special Serv- 
ices Branch. 

The Branch is conducting a training 
school at Camp Meade for special serv- 
ice officers. Six civilian instructors are 
included in the staff, the representative 
for education being Charles H. Judd. 
Comparable educational programs are 
being carried on through the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy and in the other 
divisions of the armed forces. 

One other contrast is perhaps the 
most vivid of all. In 1917, lines of com- 
bat were restricted to jagged lines across 
Europe. Today every city and hamlet 
and open field is in the combat zone, 
and subject to death and destruction 
from the sky. Again higher education 
organized to meet the new need. At the 
request of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the Commission on Colleges and Civilian 
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Defense was organized. A pamphlet of 
recommended action by colleges and 
universities was prepared and widely 
distributed. It is now contemplated to 
expand this material and describe in de- 
tail through type situations the organ- 
ization for most effective protection, the 
instructional materials which should be 
given and the leadership in the com- 
munity which may be taken by institu- 
tions of higher education in the training 
of those who give such instruction. 

Time does not permit a description of 
the many other areas of close relation- 
ship between higher education and gov- 
ernmental agencies: the use of the 
facilities of colleges and universities for 
the training of men for such special 
fields as meteorology, Diesel engines, 
and the new intensive programs of the 
Navy and of the Air Corps; the short 
term refresher courses through the en- 
gineering, science, management, defense 
training; the vast experiments in 
science, much of this under sealed or- 
ders; the accelerated program to speed 
up graduation and provide additional 
skilled and professional workers for the 
armed forces, for industry, and for gov- 
ernment; the developing fields of op- 
portunities for college-trained women; 
and the extensive programs of health 
and welfare which call for the combined 
and coordinated effort of all of the edu- 
cational agencies of the community and 
of the nation. 

Higher education today stands at a 
position in sharp contrast to that which 
it occupied in 1917: it is organized; its 
role in the training and preparation of 
men and women for effective participa- 
tion in the armed forces, in government, 
and in industry is recognized; and it is 
actively and effectively cooperating with 
related agencies, both private and gov- 
ernmental, in defensive protection and 
offensive war. 

Despite this fact each institution, and 
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each individual student, is faced with 
the fundamental question, ‘Through 
what means can the most effective serv- 
ice be rendered to the supreme effort of 
a nation at war?” For both, the answer 
is not single; it is two-fold. 

For the secondary school and college, 
it entails first the utilization of every 
opportunity to point up the curricu- 
lum toward mathematics, the natural 
sciences, and pre-professional and pro- 
fessional fields essential in the war effort. 
It means offering special courses for 
special branches of the Army, and Navy; 
for example, internal combustion engines 
for the armored force and the Air Corps 
and electronics and radio engineering for 
the Navy or the Signal Corps. It will 
bring the loss of key faculty members 
for research projects and other vital 
positions in government and in industry. 
It entails keeping on the alert to render, 
at call, whatever special services of a 
high order the facilities of the institu- 
tion make possible. Social studies will 
need to be streamlined to build convic- 
tion, even hate, for war is waged through 
emotions as well as through skill and 
intellect. 

For colleges for women this same shift 
of emphasis is imperative. There is a 
shortage of nine thousand physicists, 
twelve thousand chemists, and many 
thousands of inspectors, statisticians, 
and supervisors; industrial management, 
business and public administration, eco- 
nomics, and political science with special 
emphasis on certain advanced and ap- 
plied courses like price analysis, applied 
statistics, industry analysis, research 
method, personnel administration, in- 
dustrial cost accounting, government 
contract and procedures and budgetary 
control are fields in which there is a seri- 
ous shortage of personnel. Yet less than 
30 percent of the one hundred thousand 
women who will graduate from colleges 
this June have majored in these neces- 
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sary fields and almost no girls in high 
school elect mathematics or science. | 
Twenty-six percent of college women — 
elect languages and the arts as their | 
majors, and 43 percent the social studies, _ 
yet these fields are not basic to the war | 
effort. 


Seemingly in opposition to these state- | 


ments is the second function of schools 
and colleges—to maintain a sense of 
values and a perspective. On March 16, 
1942, Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son wrote (quoted in full in Bulletin 24 
of Higher Education and National De- 
fense): 


The War Department hopes that the educa- 
tional activities of the colleges of the country 
will be interrupted as little as possible con- 
sistent with the Army effort, but it is recog- 
nized that very serious interruption may 
become more and more necessary as time goes 
on. I want to make it entirely clear that 
higher education in certain general lines and 
also in certain specific fields when seriously 
undertaken and successfully pursued develops 
qualities which will be a definite advantage 
to any man in the Army and will be carefully 
considered as an important factor in deter- 
mining his qualification for admission to an 
Officers’ Candidate School after he has taken 
the required basic training in the Army. Such 
education will not take the place of other 
required qualities of leadership but the capaci- 
ties which should be produced by such educa- 
tion are elements of leadership. 

There are certain definite capacities which 
make a man more valuable as a leader and 
which can be substantially increased by proper 
education in the college. They are: 

1. A capacity for clear and accurate ex- 
pression, 

2. A capacity for accurate mathematical 
computations on a college mathematical level. 

3. A basic familiarity with some exact 
science having a direct relationship to problems 
of the Army. 

4. A capacity to deal realistically with maps 
and charts. 4 
5. A capacity to take care of himself physi- 

cally under all conditions. 

6. Good health and hard physical condition. 

It is further desirable that men coming into 
the Army should understand the history of the 
United States and its institutions. Colleges can 
help in accomplishing this result. I am sure 
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that you will understand that by emphasis on 
certain capacities I do not intend to urge the 
elimination of any particular subject which 
may be properly a part of higher education 
provided it increases a man’s ability to think 
clearly, to work accurately, and to understand 
better the world in which he lives... . 

These twofold functions are not para- 
doxical. The first will result in functional 
courses which, if taught with thorough- 
ness and completeness, are of value to 
the soldier and to the civilian, to the war 
effort and to peace economy. The second 
will deter schools and colleges from dis- 
carding all basic values and reverting to 
extremes. We should not teach our kin- 
dergarten children that two bombers 
plus two bombers equal four bombers, 
nor permeate every subject with war 
symbols. We must not imitate the 
methods of Hitler to defeat Hirohito, for 
American youth needs not regimentation 
but conviction and knowledge. There is 
danger, too, that we shall lose our free- 
dom and initiative of local action through 
_ grasping for the Federal purse—and the 
lure of the purse is strong. Basic knowl- 
edge and appreciation of fundamental 
principles of a language are of more value 
than a ten-lesson course in conversation- 
al Japanese. Neither high schools nor 
colleges should become glorified trade 
schools, but should continue to educate 
youth to meet the ever increasing needs 
for technical and professional personnel. 
A national authority recently stated that 
the assembly line will soon be manned 
by as large a percent of college gradu- 
ates as by those with little training. No 
greater waste of human resources could 
be made. There must still be differ- 
entiation between those who have the 
ability to enter fields commensurate with 
superior knowledge and training and 
those who lack such education. 

Thus, while giving every possible ser- 
vice, making every essential sacrifice to 
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meet immediate needs, there is still an 
equally important service to render; 
namely, to maintain a continuous sup- 
ply of men and women for professional 
areas essential to war production and 
also trained leaders in all fields neces- 
sary to the war effort, and to the nation- 
al health, safety, and morale. 

Each individual student has the same 
two-fold responsibility. Both in high 
school and in college, men (and even 
more, women) should shift their majors 
to fields essential to the successful wag- 
ing of a long war. Some should probably — 
drop out and enter the armed forces or 
industry, but those who have ability to 
continue, those who possess qualities of 
leadership should remain to complete 
their preparation for maximum effective- 
ness. It will require more courage and 
greater moral stamina, but the word 
“slacker” must never be revived and 
applied to those who are preparing for 
even greater service. 

The world of that Sunday conference 
room has become more real than even 
the most foreboding thoughts could cre- 
ate. Plans that then seemed far-reaching 
now appear timid and inadequate. But 
as the reality became ever more acute, 
schools and colleges have remained in 
the vanguard. Increasingly they have 
recognized that for both the institution 
and for the individual, as for society as 
a whole, life has continuity. Through 
wise guidance, careful planning, and 
tireless effort, the schools and colleges 
through their faculties and students can 
and will render all-out service to the 
war effort, yet at the same time avoid 
the hysteria that deters them from 
maximum service in the interests of a 
long and desperate war and of the 
peace that will again provide freedom 
and security both to ourselves and to 
the world. 
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THE educational forces of the Nation 
are determined to render maximum serv- 
ice in this time of crisis. Every educa- 
tional body that has met since December 
7, 1941, has pledged its loyalty to the 
American cause and its resources to the 
President, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. But educational 
institutions have done more than pledge 
their aid. To a gratifying extent high 
schools and colleges have already pro- 
vided centers of training for youth in 
defense and war services. While in World 
War I only sixty thousand youths were 
given such training in the high schools, 
already more than two million have been 
reached, and the program is expanding. 
Hundreds of thousands are being taught 
by the colleges and universities in addi- 
tion to their regularly enrolled students. 

But these institutions have done more 
than train workers for war industries and 
services. They have taken measures to 
safeguard the health and improve the 
physical fitness of the thirty million 
youth enrolled; they are playing an im- 
portant part in producing goods and 
services, in the conservation of materials 
necessary to the war effort and in the 
raising of funds; and in areas exposed to 
enemy activity they are doing their part 
to protect school children and property 
from air raid attacks. Those of us en- 
gaged in educational endeavors may 
have a just pride in the ready response 
of the entire educational system to the 
country’s need. These obvious and direct 
contributions to the total war effort need 
not be emphasized by elaborating on 
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their nature and extent. It would per- 
haps be more profitable to devote our 
attention to certain phases of the educa- 
tional problems in relation to the war 
that have been less quickly recognized 
and less well understood. 

There are two central needs in Amer- 
ican life today which must somehow be 
met by the educational institutions and 
which have not been given sufficient 
recognition in the reorganization plans 
thus far announced. The one is for a 
fuller understanding of the issues which 
are involved in the present conflict; the 
other is for an awakening of the Ameri- 
can people to the changed status of 
America and Americans in the interna- 
tional picture since Pearl Harbor and 
for education as to what this means. Be- 
cause these seem to be vital needs both 
for winning the war and for meeting the 
requirements of a durable peace, they 
have been chosen for emphasis in this 
paper. 

What are the issues of this war? 
There is great confusion in the minds of 
youth as to the nature of the revolution 
that is taking place. It has not been 
made clear, with supporting historical in- 
formation, that the ideals toward which 
our civilization has been striving for a 
thousand years are being attacked, and 
that the whole social structure built 
around them is in jeopardy as never be- 
fore in modern times. It has been taken 
too much for granted that youth recog- 
nizes the difference between democracy 
and tyranny, between totalitarian and 
democratic philosophy, between the Nazi 
and the American conceptions of the 
individual, and all the consequences for 
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society which these differences imply. 
_ The fact is that for two decades or more 


the defects and weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican system have been magnified and 
emphasized by American citizens and 


_ unfortunately by many teachers of youth. 


The moving and dominating values of 
the Liberal movement, which has per- 
sisted since the thirteenth century, have 
_been overlooked or taken for granted. 
The collective enthusiasm for liberty 


_ and freedom as a goal of society which 


characterized the founders of the Repub- 
lic has been lost, with the result that 
great masses of our citizens, young and 
old, do not have the intense concern for 


_ the preservation and promotion of these 


ideals that earlier generations mani- 
fested. It is no wonder that this is true, 
in view of our failure to emphasize the 


importance of these elements in our 


heritage. A clear understanding of their 
significance in Anglo-Saxon history would 
do much to revive again the spirit of the 
founders of the Republic and the deter- 


_ mination which brought success to the 


American cause in the early crisis of our 
history. To make sure that the youth 


_ and adults of America are given this un- 


derstanding is largely the responsibility 
of the schools. The task is immediate 
and urgent. Its accomplishment is an 


_ essential part of the war effort, for in a 


long struggle staying power will come 
only from a deep conviction based on 
full knowledge of the issues involved. 
It should be made clear that some- 
thing more than political conceptions are 
under attack. The basic ideals from 
which the social, economic and political 
systems sprang are declared to be false 
as well as a failure. The dignity of man, 
his inalienable rights, his supreme im- 
portance as the basic unit of society, are 
all denied. By the same token the in- 
Stitutions which stem from these con- 
ceptions of man are the object of ridicule 


and attack. There is no such thing as 
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individual rights, declares the Nazi 
spokesman. Indeed he denies the reality 
of the individual apart from the state 
from which he derives whatever of value 
or importance he may possess. The 
ideals of justice and mercy, love and 
sacrifice, goodness and truth, he declares 
to be obsolete, to be illusions belonging to 
decadent peoples. The Herrenvolk, the 
master race, will have none of them. The 
economic, political, and social systems 
arising from these ideals and the reli- 
gious philosophy from which they spring, 
must be destroyed, according to the 
forces of aggression which would domi- 
nate the world. This is no a priori con- 
clusion, it is the declared intention of 
the Nazi leaders and the plan which they 
have executed in the countries which 
they have already subjugated. 

It must be understood that this is not 
just another war that must be fought. It 
is in reality a world war involving all 
races, all continents, all peoples; it is 
total war in which no compromise is 
possible; it is a war on civilians as well 
as soldiers and sailors; it is ruthless in a 
psychological as well as in a military 
sense. It is a war not merely to deter- 
mine national boundaries; it will deter- 
mine whether the world shall be ruled by 
cooperation or by force, by a govern- 
ment of laws or by a group of self-ap- 
pointed masters. It will determine the 
future of America, of the civilization 
which it represents. It is one of the great 
revolutionary periods of history in which 
we are living, and whether it will prove 
to be the beginning of a renaissance or 
another age of reaction will depend upon 
the success of the United Nations. 

In view of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the time has come for the schools, 
the churches, and all other educational 
agencies to teach boys and girls, men 
and women, to believe as well as to 
think. We must cease to be afraid of 
being accused of indoctrination for the 
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American way which may lose its place 
in peace time but not in times like these. 
The German youth have been taught to 
believe that they must conquer; the 
Japanese have been taught to believe in 
their invincibility. Their adversaries 
must have even stronger convictions 
about what they are fighting for if they 
are to succeed. 

Open-mindedness is the spirit of Amer- 
ican education. The scientific method 
which implies withholding judgment un- 
til all the evidence is in has characterized 
the American program. Its virtues are 
obvious, but just as the democratic pro- 
cedure must be modified in times of 
crisis, so must educational aproaches. 
Instead of analyzing the defects of the 
American system and devoting our en- 
ergies to the criticism of its faults, the 
great central principles must be empha- 
sized anew, and their historic and future 
significance made clear. Only in this 
way can the real issues of the present 
conflict be understood and the faith of 
the people in the cause which we support 
be assured. 

The German Universities were once 
strongholds of liberalism, of scientific 
progress, and of intellectual training. 
But the leaders developed under that 
system failed to stem the tide of reaction- 
ism. Their knowledge was sufficient to 
enable them to see the unsoundness of 
the “new order,” but their convictions 
and their organization were not strong 
enough to withstand its apostles. In 
that tragedy, now world-wide in its ef~ 
fects, there is a warning against the dan- 
gers of an educational system that fails 
to teach men to believe as well as to 
think. 

There are certain immutable values in 
the democratic philosophy based, as it 
is, upon historic spiritual ideals that 
must be taught to young and old in 
these times if morale is to reach its 
highest expression, and if faith in the 
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cause for which we fight is to be uncon- 
querable. To a large extent this is the 
responsibility of the schools and colleges, 
and in the reorganization plans of edu- 
cational institutions this fact should not 
be overlooked. All this is involved in 
making clear the issues of this war. 
New responsibilities must be under- 
taken as the result of recent events. 
Pearl Harbor was more than the occasion 
for America’s entry into the war. It 
marked a turning point in American 
history; it was the end of isolationism, 
whether we like it or not. The response 
of Senator Wheeler and others to the 
attack is prophetic of this change. While 
America played a decisive role in World 


War I, it did not consider it necessary to 


take an active part in international af- 
fairs when the war was over. It sent 
two million men to Europe, but the 
battle lines were already formed, and 
the A. E. F. merely supplemented the 
forces of the Allies against the Central 
powers. When the Armistice was signed, 
the rearrangement of national boundaries 
in Europe was the chief concern of the 
victorious nations. The final disposition 
of the colonies of the defeated nations 
was postponed by means of the mandate 
policy. No such simple problem will be 
faced by the victors in this war. Boun- 
dary lines in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the seven seas will have to be considered. 
If the United Nations win, and no other 
outcome can be contemplated, the pro- 
blem of maintaining the peace will not 
be confined to Europe. The Pacific as 
well as the Atlantic will be concerned, 
and that will necessitate American par- 
ticipation not only at the peace table 
but also in the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the treaty. Because of the 
proximity of Africa to South America, 
America will be deeply concerned with 
what happens there. In short, America 
will have vital interests to defend in all 
parts of the world, and a major role to 
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play in post-war reorganization and re- 
construction. It must collaborate not 
only with England and her European 
allies, but with Russia and with China. 

It is inconceivable that after this war 
normalcy could become again the slogan 
as it was in 1920. The tragic misunder- 
standing of our responsibility at that 
time and since has had much to do with 
our present plight. The apathy of the 
1920’s and the lethargy of the 1930’s in 
_ democratic countries made possible the 
_ rise of Japanese and German aggression. 
This lesson must not be forgotten. All 
of this means that America, in the fu- 
ture, must play an important new role 
in international affairs, a role for which 
as yet she is little fitted by experience or 
previous interests. 

This changed status entails vast new 
responsibilities for the educational agen- 
cies of the country. They must, first of 
all, help create and develop the back- 
ground of public opinion so necessary in 
the many decisions that our government 
- must make in the years ahead. Not only 
must the leaders in public life under- 
stand the situation, but the great mass 
of American citizens must be aware of 
the changed position of America and 
Americans. There must be a concert of 
effort throughout the Nation. Every 
school, every teacher, every administra- 
tor has a part to play. The task is 
tremendous and immediate. 

Because American sentiment in the 
past has been largely isolationist, the 
educational program has failed to de- 
velop the breadth of view and the realistic 
approach in the study of international 
problems, of alien peoples, and of foreign 
affairs, that the increasingly important 
- position of this Nation should have dic- 
tated. Now suddenly this defect stands 
out in clear relief against the back- 
ground of the great need for a better 
understanding of certain peoples with 
whom we are associated as allies, and 
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others with whom we are at war. Edu- 
cational statesmanship requires an early 
and comprehensive effort to remedy this 
weakness in the educational system. 

What are some of the implications 
with which this statesmanship must deal 
and how will curricula be reorganized to 
meet the needs? In the first place a 
more realistic study of European history 
and of the social, economic, and political 
problems that have emerged from that 
background is needed. If America is 
concerned with the solution of those 
problems, as it must be in the future, 
they should be taught with the same 
realism as state or national affairs. While 
there are many teachers who teach in 
that spirit, many others give text book 
courses that have little real interest or 
meaning for the average student. Too 
much emphasis on military campaigns 
and factual information about the past 
with too little attention to the relation of 
those facts to the present situation has 
characterized our study of European 
affairs. 

But more than European history, lit- 
erature, and philosophy should be taken 
into account in the high school and 
college programs of the future. A thor- 
ough study of the course of European 
and American progress will not suffice. 
Three-fourths of the people of the world 
live outside the territory dominated by 
Western Culture. I recently spent a 
year in the Far East, and ever since I 
have been impressed with the fact that 
we have made a great mistake in failing 
to take into account peoples that live 
under another culture. In the present 
struggle two of our allies are oriental, 
as well as one of our enemies. But it is 
not necessary to go so far afield. South 
America is a closed book to most high 
school and college students. With all 
our talk about hemisphere defense and 
solidarity, the average high school and 
college student is ignorant of the most 
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elementary facts about the Americas to 
the south of us. Spanish has become in- 
creasingly popular in both high schools 
and colleges, but few learn it sufficiently 
thoroughly to make practical use of it. 
Portuguese, which is the language of 
one half of the population of South 
America, is scarcely taught at all. Except 
for language instruction, relatively few 
courses deal with any phase of South 
American life. 

The government has launched an im- 
portant program designed to strengthen 
Inter-American relations, whereby it as- 
sists in the exchange of students and 
teachers between the two continents. 
Some colleges and universities have in- 
troduced courses, in recent years, deal- 
ing with the history and literature of 
Latin America. Institutes of Pan-Ameri- 
can studies have been established by 
certain universities. But with all these 
efforts much remains to be done. Every 
college graduate should have had either 
in high school or in college an opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with the ele- 
ments at least of the Latin-American 
culture. Some knowledge of the histori- 
cal backgrounds, of the hopes and aspir- 
ations, of the currents and counter- 
currents on that continent would increase 
the understanding of and respect for our 
southern neighbors which are obviously 
prerequisite to successful collaboration 
either in war or in peace. It is essential 
that a sufficiently large number .have 
such knowledge to insure an intelligent 
public opinion on the basis of which 
sound inter-American foreign policy may 
be maintained. Secondary schools and 
colleges should greatly expand and 
strengthen their offerings in Pan-Ameri- 
can studies in the light of new needs. 
Such expansion should make a contribu- 
tion not only to hemispheric defense in 
time of war, but to Pan-American soli- 
darity in times of peace. 

What is said of South America applies 
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with comparable force to Asia and the 
Orient. One of the great advantages 
which the Japanese have in the present 
struggle is the fact that many of them 
have a thorough knowledge of America 
and American life, while few Americans 
have any real information about the 
geography, the economics, or the politics 
of Japan or the Pacific Islands. A sim- 
ilar lack of knowledge of the Chinese is a 
definite handicap in Sino-American co- 
operation. As a matter of general educa- 
tion every college student should have 


an opportunity to become acquainted | 


with the rudiments, at least, of oriental 
literature, history, and philosophy. But 
the need for these studies is based on a 
more important consideration now than 
that of individual development. It is 
needed to help win the war if it lasts 
for several years, as it now appears 
likely. The more knowledge one has of 
his enemies, the greater his advantage 
over them. Boys now in college and 
those who will be in college next year 
will very probably be called upon to 
participate in the Far Eastern conflict. 
Such students would greatly profit from 
a study of the cultures of China and 
Japan. There are great difficulties in the 
way of providing the courses needed, the 
chief of which is lack of fully qualified 
teachers, but poor teaching would surely 
be better than none. 

Instruction in oriental civilization is 
not a temporary need. While it will help 
in winning the war, it will be still more 
necessary in maintaining the peace. The 
fall of Singapore marked a shift of power 
and responsibility. America can no 
longer depend upon Britain for main- 
taining peace in the Pacific, but must 
assume her share of the burden. What- 
ever the type of fortifications employed, 
the defense of the Pacific must be pro- 
vided jointly by American and British 
forces, and this for many years to come. 
Cooperation with China will be required. 


EDUCATION AND THE CRISIS 


It is not reasonable that we should have 
so large a stake in the Far East and not 
make some provision for instructing 
youth in the problems found there. Un- 
less there is more general knowledge of 
the situation than exists now, and more 
study of it than has been provided 
hitherto, it is unlikely that America will 
be effective in accomplishing the task 
which will be hers. 

More need not be said to indicate that 
the new era in American history, upon 
which we are now entering, means a new 
era in American education; new respo- 
sibilities for America and Americans 
mean new obligations for teachers and 

-administrators; widening horizons in the 
national outlook must mean a broader 
view of education’s responsibility; reor- 
ganization and speed-up of national pro- 
duction must be matched by replanning 
and acceleration of the educational 
program. 

The broader aspects of educational 
reorganization must not be sacrificed to 
technical, military, and naval require- 
ments, for they too are important in 
winning the war. More may be required 
of students in such times, much more 
should be expected of them. Summer 
sessions for both high schools and col- 
leges seem highly desirable. Training 
programs must meet the requirements of 

_ the Army, the Navy, and the defense in- 
dustries; the Humanities, the Fine Arts, 
the Social Sciences, and the Natural 
Sciences, must not be neglected; special 

-emphasis on the significant issues of 
the war is necessary; new courses 
on Latin-America and the Far East 
that will provide some understanding 
of those lands and their peoples need 
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to be added. That is the job of educa- 
tion in this crisis. 

To accomplish this will require real- 
ism, initiative, energy, and courage. 
Purposeful education designed to fit men 
and women for responsible leadership in 
a more complex situation than has yet 
been recognized, must be thought of as 
the objective of undergraduate years. 
“General education” which smacks of 
the academic cloister and of remoteness 
from reality will not be enough. New 
methods of teaching will be needed based 
upon an understanding of the new role 
which America and Americans must as- 
sume in the world of tomorrow. Better 
articulation, elimination of duplication 
and of non-essential items, vitalizing of 
instruction, and introduction of new 
courses, are all needed in the reorganiza- 
tion plans. Only by these changes can 
the necessary ground be covered. 

In the light of the new responsibilities 
which must be assumed in the era just 
ahead, confusion of values in education 
should be avoided, and more rather than 
less time will be required to accomplish 
the task. All academic theories as to 
what a bachelor’s degree means should 
give way to an all-out effort to devise 
and execute a program that will meet 
the extraordinary demands of these 
critical times, for technical, military and 
naval service, and for developing a lead- 
ership capable of understanding and 
meeting the issues of the post-war 
period. No generation of educators ever 
faced more important or more difficult 
problems. Humility and desperate earn- 
estness, coupled with energy, courage, 
foresight, and intelligence, are the qual- 
ities essential to their wise solution. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGES * 


Emi LEFFLER 
Albion College 


TuIs paper is an adaptation and restate- 
ment of the original report which was 
prepared last summer and which ap- 
peared in the January issue of the NorTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY.” It 
also reflects certain new data submitted 
by thirty-three of the seventy-five in- 
stitutions participating in the original 
study. This list includes all but one of 
the institutions selected for personal visi- 
tation at the time the study was in prog- 
ress. The new material deals largely 
with changes occasioned by the increased 
tension prior to December seventh and 
to the war situation since. Although 
most of these replies are of quite recent 
date they represent at best merely a 
transitional step to the war-time educa- 
tional program which will undoubtedly 
follow. Its value lies in part in that it 
records for future study the process of 
change. In like manner that portion of 
the original report dealing with faculty 
and student attitudes to the emergency 
reflected the then current direction of 
thinking. The drift into war has, of 
course, materially changed the tempo 
and purposive direction of such think- 
ing. In this sense, then, the report is 
one of change, though obviously this 
does not apply to the body of the study. 

In selecting the areas to be stressed in 


1This paper, and the two which immediately 
follow, were read before the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education in Chicago, March 
26, 1942. 

2 Melvin W. Hyde and Emil Leffler, “The In- 
stitutional Purposes of Seventy-Five North Cen- 
tral Colleges,’ NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
QuarTERLY, XVI (January, 1942), 292-312. 


this paper the factor of general interest 
has been given consideration. However, 
the gentlemen who are to conduct the 
discussion following this paper have been 
asked to refer specifically to the printed 
report in their presentations. Various 
studies undertaken by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools have sought to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the new criteria for .ac- 
creditation and the resultant pattern of 
institutional practices. In certain areas 
where quantitative bases for such evalu- 
ations were possible, the results have 
been highly significant. However, it has 
been quite patent that there were certain 
features of the new standards or criteria 
so subjective in character, that by their 
very nature they defied objective cata- 
loguing and measurement. This, how- 
ever, did not minimize the need which 
existed for some serviceable method of 
evaluation. It was in an effort to meet 
this perplexing problem that the Board 
of Review determined to undertake a 
survey of the actual practices in the 
areas covered by this report. 

In addressing a recent conference of 
Michigan educators interested in the im- 
provement of the State’s program of 
teacher preparation, President William 
P. Tolley, of Allegheny College, re- 
minded his audience that the world at 
large does not unequivocally accept the 
statement that present educational prac- 
tices are preparing the youth of America 
for “life.” “Whatever may be said in 
defense of our educational program,” he 
continued, “are we not compelled at 
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least to investigate when so many voices 
are raised in doubt”? It must be self- 
evident that any honest but critical and 
intelligent program of evaluation could 
under no circumstances be very detri- 
mental and more than likely it would 
prove to be most suggestive and helpful. 
In all this President Tolley merely re- 
flected what has been oft: repeated at 
the annual meetings of this Association. 

To assist the member institutions to 
carry on their own programs of self 
evaluation, the North Central Associ- 
ation has sought to gather together in 
convenient and purposeful form the best 
in thought and practice in modern edu- 
cation. The Manual* recommends that 
“Accrediting methods should protect an 
institution in its unique purposes and 
encourage it to be the best possible 
school of its type.” A continuous and 
progressively advancing program of self- 
study should enable an institution to 
evaluate both its objectives and achieve- 
ments, its aspirations and its shortcom- 
ings and to adapt itself more effectively 
to the constant flux in the pattern of our 
modern world. That all this might lead 
to a continuously restated, though not 
necessarily fundamentally changed, pro- 
gram of purposes and aims seems reason- 
able. 

It has been the purpose of this study 
to examine as carefully and as objective- 
ly as possible the practices used by the 
member institutions in the statement 
and implementation of their individual 
purposes. Of the seventy-five institu- 
tions included in the latter survey, 17.3 
percent reported that they had made no 
changes in their basic statements of pur- 
pose since 1934. It might be interesting 


1 Manual of Accrediting Procedures. Chicago: 
Office of the Secretary of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. See also “State- 
ment of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of 
Institutions of Higher Education.” NortH CEn- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, XVII (July, 


1942), 33-38. 
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to note that none of these institutions 
have been subject to an inspection or 
survey since the new criteria were of- 
ficially adopted by the Association. 

Among the thirty-four institutions 
actually visited in this study, 44 per- 
cent reported three or fewer new or 
reformulated statements of aims and 
purposes since 1934. Several of those 
which so reported did say that contem- 
plated changes were in process; others 
expressed satisfaction with existing con- 
ditions and felt that no changes could 
or even ought to be made at this time. 
Doubtless the frequently expressed opin- 
ion that the institution’s efforts should 
be directed toward the fuller realization 
of the existing statements of philosophy 
deserves consideration. In passing, the 
the frank statement—it was typical of a 
number of institutions—cannot be ig- 
nored: ‘We worded the best-sounding | 
statement we could phrase to meet what 
we thought was expected, and let it go 
at that.” Fortunately, there was definite 
evidence in other quarters that certain 
institutions were seeking to promote 
within their faculties a better under- 
standing of their basic institutional 
philosophies. 

It may prove advantageous to suggest 
that a sharp distinction be made be- 
tween those institutional aims and pur- 
poses which are common to all schools of 
a given size and type and such as rep- 
resent truly individual characteristics. 
A very general illustration may clarify 
the point. By their very nature all 
colleges seek in their instructional pro- 
grams to cover certain disciplines and 
areas of learning. It would therefore 
be a common purpose to increase a stu- 
dent’s understanding and mastery of 
these fields of human knowledge. It 
does not follow, however, that the in- 
struction would be similar, even allowing 
for the human equation. At this point, 
however, differences become quite ap- 
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parent. A state-controlled institution 
devoted to the preparation of candidates 
for the scientific professions and research 
ought not to be judged by the same 
criteria which would apply to a church- 
related college serving almost exclusively 
the specific needs of a denomination with 
a fundamentalist philosophy. Each serves 
a specific need and should be judged on 
the basis of, first, an intelligent appraisal 
of its own raison d’etre, secondly, how 
well its own faculty and students un- 
derstand and accept that philosophy, 
and thirdly, how well the program is 
implemented in the practices observable 
on the campus. 

One of the conclusions of this study 
is, that in some institutions, judging on 
the basis of these three criteria, there 
seems to be a limited understanding by 
faculty and students alike of what the 
specific, individualistic purposes are for 
that institution. This does not mean 
that the instruction in the various de- 
partments is necessarily weak, but it 
does carry the implication that the in- 
stitution is not fulfilling its avowed 
destiny to best advantage. “Just another 
college” is not the highest recommenda- 
tion for any institution. Let it be further 
stated that mere size is no satisfactory 
assurance that an institution is progres- 
sing favorably. Certain of the largest 
of the seventy-five institutions included 
in the original study were among the 
least satisfactory in the matter of the 
explicit understanding and implementa- 
tion of their aims and purposes. 

It has been the purpose of this study 
to examine as carefully and as objec- 
tively as possible the practices used by 
the member institutions in the statement 
and implementation of their individual 
purposes. The study, in like manner, 
directed its attention to the question of 
how effective these statements of pur- 
pose were in controlling the actual prac- 
tices of the institutions, their faculties, 
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and to what extent they were appre- 
ciated by the students themselves. 


AGENCIES WHICH FORMULATED 
STATEMENTS OF PURPOSES 


It seemed quite clear that in the past, 
at least, such statements have very 
largely been the work of one person or, 
at best, a very limited number of per- 
sons, whose efforts may or may not 
have been carefully scrutinized by the 
entire faculty. The trend, at present, is 
toward wider participation with more in- 
telligent and sympathetic support from 
the faculty as a whole. Part of this may 
be due to a wider dispersion of admin- 
istrative functions among a larger num- 
ber of persons, but it also indicates an 
awakening interest in at least part of the 
faculty at large. This does not imply 
full and harmonious agreement. Too 
frequently a wide gulf still separates the 
administrative personnel from the in- 
structional staff. If these functionally 
coordinate groups were to achieve fuller 
sympathy and tolerance for each other, 
the passing of institutional aims and 
purposes from the “window dressing” 
stage into a working policy would be 
facilitated. Such a transition would un- 
questionably promote institutional well- 
being and improve the quality of the 
services to the student clientele. 


RECORDS AS SOURCES OF STATEMENTS 
OF PURPOSES 


It is significant to note that only 46.7 
percent of all permanent records of in- 
stitutional aims and purposes in these 
seventy-five North Central colleges are 
to be found specifically in the college 
catalogs. Other printed bulletins account 
for 20.3 percent; and of the remainder, 
11.8 percent are found in the original 
articles of incorporation, characters of 
incorporation enabling acts, though oc- 
casionally even such statements are 
copied in whole or in part in the other 
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publications just indicated. To what 
extent this is true, however, is not clearly 
disclosed by the 1934-1941 reports. It 
would seem entirely reasonable to expct 
that the college catalogues should cover 
the field more fully and comprehensively. 
Frequently such statements as do ap- 
pear are not conveniently grouped nor 
do the indexes give a clear and ready 
reference. There are, of course, some 
very specific exceptions to these state- 
ments. The remaining 21 percent in- 
cluded minutes of boards of. control and 
of faculties, as well as individual reports 
whose sources are not always clearly in- 
dicated. Here again the lack of uniform- 
ity is strikingly evident. The resulting 
confusion is clearly reflected among the 
instructional faculties through their ig- 
norance of these matters and apathy 
toward them. 

The Manual provides that “there 
should be unmistakable evidence that 
the faculty understands and accepts the 
purposes of the institution.” In the 
course of this study personal confer- 
ences with representative faculty mem- 
bers of the thirty-four institutions visited 
brought repeated confirmation that the 
instructional faculties of our colleges 
and universities derive much personal 
pleasure and satisfaction from the dis- 
charge of their instructional functions. 
Student opinion supported this, evidenc- 
ing respect for the scholarship and in- 
tellectual integrity of their tutors. The 
area of college teaching has, in spite 
of limited economic possibilities, at- 
tracted a high caliber type of personnel 
whose enthusiasm, intellectual vitality, 
ability, and willingness constitute a ma- 
jor resource for our institutions of high- 
er learning. It is to be regretted that 
this has not always been capitalized by 
the institutional.administration. Stated 
more specifically, the loyalties of the 
teachers have been directed more toward 
the specialized areas of learning, to crea- 
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tive scholarship and research, and to 
specific departments of instruction than 
to the institutions per se. This in no 
wise implies a disloyalty on the part of 
the faculties but rather focuses attention 
on an area in which less has been ac- 
complished. The opinion is ventured 
that if the same interest, affection, and 
loyalty could be awakened and directed 
toward the achievement of institutional 
purposes as are so generously given to 
specific courses and departments of in- 
struction, the entire field of higher edu- 
cation, administratively speaking, would 
be greatly benefited. It would compel a 
re-examination of the purposes as at 
present stated and would no doubt re- 
sult in “unmistakable evidence that the 
faculty understands and accepts the 
purposes of the institution.” It is, of 
course, taken for granted that no one 
will construe these statements to imply 
the absence of a friendly, cordial and 
loyal feeling of respect for the employing 
institutions. Such loyalties are com- 
mendable but easily transferred from one 
institution to another; what is sought 
are loyalties which connote an under- 
standing and respect for the unique quali- 
ties which compel a recognition of those 
factors peculiar to a given institution. 

What is especially significant is the 
maintenance of the essential unity of 
the institution. Into this should be 
merged and blended the various special 
interests of the competent divisions and 
personnel of the institution. It is here 
that the statement of fundamental pur- 
poses can be of paramount value as a 
directive dynamic. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES 


Of equal importance with an accurate 
and substantially sound statement of 
institutional purposes was the question 
of their achievement. To this end, the 
seventy-five institutions were asked to 
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submit any available evidence which 
would tend to demonstrate that their 
aims and policies were being substan- 
tially realized. Admittedly here was no 
simple problem concretely to be demon- 
strated with certainty and precision. 
And yet it seemed reasonable to assume 
that if a given institution had a specific 
and well-defined mission it should be 
able to point to some acceptable evi- 
dence that progress was being made in 
that direction. In some cases the un- 
certainty and confusion concerning aims 
and objectives, seemingly shared by 
faculty and students alike, may have 
contributed to the difficulty of finding 
evidence of institutional achievement. 
Quite frequently administrators would 
call attention to the success of their 
graduates in advanced and professional 
training, in business, and in life itself. 
Each institution can and does look with 
justifiable pride on many fine youths 
whose progress after college seemingly 
vindicates the basic academic training 
afforded them during their undergrad- 
uate days. But would it be unfair to 
ask about the fate of all members of a 
given entering class of carefully selected 
freshmen? That, on the average, fewer 
than half of them are retained until they 
graduate has been called to our attention 
in numerous studies. Certainly this state 
of affairs cannot be attributed alto- 
gether to normal losses. Any honest 
effort at self-analysis, it seems reason- 
able to assume, should account for these 
so-called normal losses. Why do students 
fail, transfer, and for other reasons 
sever their connection with the parent 
institution? Shall credit be taken only 
for the successes? Shall the failures be 
ignored in a program of self-evaluation? 
It is frequently very much more im- 
portant to know the causes of student 
mortality than to accept credit for suc- 
‘cesses to which other factors may have 
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contributed in greater degree than an | 


institution would care to admit. 

The seventy-five institutions report- 
ing were quite in agreement on two 
points: first, that their graduates were 
uniformly successful in their graduate 
work; and second, that other evidence, 


carefully evaluated, was not available, | 
nor for that matter, were any suitable — 


media for its assembly and satisfactory 
expression. This may account, in part 
at least, for the reluctance with which 
the formal statements, and their impli- 
cations, of institutional aims and pur- 
poses has been viewed by so many 
educators. There are those who, with 
evident sincerity, deny that stated aims 
have any achievable validity. On the 
other hand, it was gratifying to see the 
purposeful approach of so many others 
in their effort to provide reliable evi- 
dence of this sort. Again, the Manual 
definitely recommends that the improve- 
ment of student health be considered a 
legitimate institutional aim. The vital 


interest in national health and well- 


being created by the present world em- 
ergency gives point to this recommenda- 
tion. Any institution, therefore, which 
is searching for legitimate expansions of 
its program should find an easy ap- 
roach through student health. Much 
progress has been made by the public 
health workers which should be reflected 
on our college campuses. Vibrant phy- 
sical well-being and mental alertness 
are priceless heritages with which to 
endow our college graduates. The alarm- 
ing increase in the death rate of our 
leaders in business, industry, and the 
professions, at ages when additional 
years of competent service might norm- 
ally be expected seems to give point to 
this suggestion. The increased tension 
of modern living will make the conserva- 
tion of our potential leadership a pro- 
gressively significant factor. 
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. DIFFICULTIES PREVENTING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PURPOSES 


In their efforts to achieve institutional 
purposes, the schools studied seemed to 
share common difficulties. Among these, 
financial limitations constituted a seem- 
ingly universal handicap. It would not 
do violence to the evidence to suggest 
that probably not a little of the seeming 
lack of organized study of institutional 
purposes can be directly attributed to 
the rather common belief that in the 
absence of full financial support this 
area would of necessity have to wait its 
turn. 

It must be recorded that not a few 
institutions reported a lag in faculty 
opinion and resultant cooperative sup- 
port in areas somewhat removed from 
immediate departmental interests. It 
seems, therefore, that the intensity of 
modern specialization in higher educa- 
tion tends in some instances to narrow 
the range of individual perspectives. 
Also, conservative individuals, jealous 
of their traditional rights and preroga- 
tives, did not always cooperate too ef- 
fectively or enthusiastically, nor did 
they lend themselves to a sympathetic 
approach to any policy suggestive of 
change in the established order of things. 
State legislatures have not always proved 
friendly to the needs of higher educa- 
tion, and this, it was said, may have 
tended to impede the wheels of academic 
progress. 

One well-known administrator, in an- 
alyzing obstacles to improvement in his 
own institution, answered: 


First of all, the human equation. The diffi- 
culty of securing well-qualified persons for 
administrative positions and teaching positions 
—this is the greatest problem. . . . [Second] 
The selecting and retaining of students in 
sympathy with the ideals of the institution, 
and [in possession of] the ability to profit to 
the maximum degree from its offerings. Third, 
the ever-present financial problem. 
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SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS FOR PROBLEMS 


In seeking suitable steps which might 
be taken to overcome these difficulties, 
the most frequently mentioned were 
those nearest at hand; such as, financial 


_campaigns, with the Federal Govern- 


ment being looked to with increasing 
frequency; new plant and equipment; 
and too-seldom reference to the specific 
problems centering in the student him- 
self. Some would sacrifice the weaker 
school that the stronger might continue 
to live; others would seek lowered op- 
erating costs through larger classes and 
more effective ways of caring for their 
students. Altogether, the greater share 
of the concerted thinking of our admin- 
istrators in the institutions of higher 
learning has gone into the budget, a 
procedure that may be justified on the 
grounds of expediency and necessity, but 
which can hardly cope with the basic 
problems of education. 

On the positive side may be found 
individuals, committees, and occasion- 
ally, even entire faculties, giving time 
and attention to their common problems 
and seeking ways of bettering their 
service. Such study programs, involving 
both intensive and extensive approaches, 
cannot help but produce at least one 
effective result; to wit, such faculties 
will not only become increasingly con- 
scious of the needs and pressures of 
modern education but more specifically 
of the objectives and of suitable methods 
for their proper articulation. One respon- 
dent pertinently said, 

We must do something to educate each 
individual member of the teaching staff in the 
general college problems and policies. The 
ordinary member of the college faculty has 


little opportunity to know what the main 
show is all about. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The respondent institutions do not 
have any organized system of in-service 
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training for new staff members. The 
reasons advanced varied largly in terms 
of the size of the institution. Typical 
of the replies received regarding in- 
service training was this: 


There is no organized system of in-service 
training. We pick our new instructors with 
great care and then put them pretty much on 
their own responsibility. Treating an instruc- 
tor like an apprentice and scrutinizing too 
closely his every move damages his morale 
and gives him a feeling of incompetency and 
serves no useful end. 


In many of the institutions the depart- 
mental staff consisted of fewer than 
three men, a fact which in itself presented 
a problem in supervision. In the larger 
institutions where this limitation was not 
so evident, there seemed to be little actual 
in-service training. It was expected that 
the departmental meetings would cover 
the need, if any existed. The absence 
of any well-defined program may or may 
not be significant. Definitely the institu- 
tions admitted no use for any program 
of in-service training. 

One prominent exception to the gen- 
eral trend noted above follows a very 
definite pattern. Quoting from the report, 


The Director of Instruction works with all 
new faculty members, particularly on the im- 
portance of instruction. Last year we had a 
seminar required of all new faculty members, 
and about twenty other faculty members par- 
ticipated throughout the year. 


Attendance at these seminars is ex- 
pected for the first three years of an in- 
structor’s tenure, thereafter it is volun- 
tary. This institution is also making one 
of the most thorough-going self-analyses 
evident anywhere among the group 
studied. 

In general, the replies submitted by 
the member institutions lead to the con- 
clusion that current policies have been 
built largely along instructional lines 
and that little occasion seems to exist 
for any programs of indoctrination with 
institutionalpurposes. Departmentheads 
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in whose hands the present policy places 
the responsibility for the in-service 
training of new staff members would be 
most likely to follow the conventional 
departmental plan. Any change, to be 
effective, will probably have to include 
definite administrative guidance and 
participation. 


DATA FROM INSTITUTIONAL GRADUATES 


Information concerning the activities 
of the graduates of the colleges in ques- 
tion was also requested. It seemed re- 
grettable that so few of the institutions 
have complete records for the period 
covered; namely, from 1935 to 1941. 
Data were submitted from various 
sources: alumni offices, placement bu- 
reaus, departmental records, and the 
like. There was general agreement that 
the graduates had been successfully 
placed in either advanced study or em- 
ployment. However, no very systematic 
effort at following their careers was 
seemingly attempted. One very striking 
exception deserves specific mention. At 
one institution the professor of chemistry 
has a card index of his departmental 
majors and, following their graduation, 
he has kept in frequent touch with them. 
His records are a delight to see and 
nothing comparable was found elsewhere. 
What a similar program on an institu- 
tion-wide basis might reveal can only be 
guessed. That it might prove of interest 
seems reasonable; that it might also 
prove of practical value would be en- 
tirely possible. The replies to this part 
of the study were, in general, quite dis- 
appointing; and there were quite a num- 
ber of institutions that failed to report 
anything. 


DEVICES TO MEASURE INSTITUTIONAL 
COMPETENCE 


Considering the large number of edu- 
cational measurements in common use, 
it was also disappointing to find how 
little attention has been paid to the 
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development of administrative devices 
for the measurement of institutional 
achievement in terms of basic aims and 
purposes. If these aims have any pos- 
sible significance their realization must 
be regarded as necessary and important. 
Not one of the seventy-five institutions 
reported any set program of analysis and 
evaluation, Most frequently mentioned 
were freshman tests, the American Coun- 
cil sophomore tests, and the department- 
alized subject matter tests. It was dif- 
ficult to see how these in any specific 
manner measured institutional compet- 
ence in terms of aims and purposes. 


FACULTY INDOCTRINATION 
BEFORE APPOINTMENT 


Except in those few instances where 
_ the institutions in question were con- 
trolled by religious orders from among 
whose membership appointments were 
largely made, no uniform policy seemed 
to have been followed which was de- 
signed to acquaint thoroughly the pros- 
- pective appointees with the basic aims 
and purposes of the college. Seemingly, 
every other possible area was touched 
upon. Only where the institution pre- 
sented negative or restrictive qualities 
were suitable explanations offered and 
even here, only the minimum. As has 
been presented in foregoing paragraphs, 
_ few institutions have any well defined 
program to acquaint the new faculty 
person with the policies of the institu- 
tion. He is therefore left largely to his 
own devices and to chance. 

It would be difficult to express the 
student reactions apart from the tables 
given in the printed report. A few state- 
ments may, however, offer a quick index 
to their general content. The consensus 
expressed by the students in private in- 
terviews was either that relatively little 
was mentioned concerning institutional 
aims and purposes in pre-enrollment 
contacts, or that the amount of empha- 
sis placed upon them was so slight as 
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: 
not to have made any definite and last- 
ing impression. During the freshman 
year it seems clear that the administra- 
tive officers, president, deans, and others, 
were by far the most effective source of 
indoctrination. This was definitely con- 
firmed by the statements of the students 
themselves. On this basis it would seem 
that the orientation week program is an 
effective method for reaching the stu- 
dents. Regret was expressed that the 
work could not have been repeated there- 
after at suitable intervals. For the up- 
perclass years the faculty is relatively 
more effective. In this regard it was 
interesting to note that the specific 
wording of the student replies implied 
a growing attachment between them- 
selves and the faculty. No correspond- 
ing change in feeling toward the mem- 
bers of the administration was suggested. 

A final conclusion from the survey of 
student opinion up to this point seems 
to warrant the statement that there is 
a definite need for a higher degree of 
integration of the various services of- 
fered by the average institution of higher 
learning. Its purely academic work 
should not be too sharply separated from 
other institutional activities. By and 
large, students feel that there is a very 
definite tendency to do so. It would 
be in the interest of the institution to 
correlate them more closely. There 
seems to be no good reason why voca- 
tionalism, for example, should be segreg- 
ated in the thinking of young people 
as it seems to be. Any progress toward 
the elimination of such dualism would 
undoubtedly be quite helpful to many 
young people whose hopeful aspirations 
cannot otherwise be realized. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDY 
OF PURPOSE 


One of the most revealing facts was 
the comparatively minor note struck in 
answer to the question, “Have you par- 
ticipated in any discussions with facul- 
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ty members or administrative officers 
where questions relating to the college’s 
purposes, aims, or objectives were dis- 
cussed?” Considering the relative fre- 
quency with which students referred to 
the pleasant and friendly contacts with 
faculty members, considerable oppor- 
tunity for such discussions must have 
been available. And yet, the student 
replies seem to indicate that the entire 
subject of institutional aims and pur- 
poses was neglected. 

In the same sense that Adam Smith 
concluded that “Consumption is the sole 
end and purpose of all production; and 
the interest of the producer ought to be 
attended to only so far as it may be 
necessary for promoting that of the con- 
sumer,” it is undoubtedly true that col- 
leges exist for the sake of the youth they 
educate. Certainly other more efficient 
methods could be found to perpetuate 
culture and knowledge and to extend the 
frontiers of learning were these the ends 
to be sought. A recent volume which 
has received favorable recognition is 
Wren and Bell’s Student Personnel 
Problems. A challenging statement from 
this volume which could no doubt be 
made the basis of a very sharp division 
among us is offered below not for that 
purpose but rather to remind us that we 
may seek intellectual or educational sal- 
vation by devious ways: 


Many colleges today hold to an established 
academic liberal arts tradition, and are con- 
vinced of the efficacy of a so-called “general 
education” for all their students, no matter 
what'their vocational goals. Yet many of these 
same institutions are still shaping the curricula 
of their major departments to provide voca- 
tional or academic specialization. . 

The impractical nature of college Spee may 
be felt particularly by those who have made 
vocational choices and who fail to see practical 
relationships between the college requirements 
in broad fields and their vocational ambitions. 


1C, Gilbert Wren and Reginald Bell. 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. Inc., 1942. 
DsIne 
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This may be especially true in colleges in 
which the college itself is confused in the or- 
ganization and purpose of its curriculum. 

Few colleges have met the dilemma of vo- 
cational versus general education in any clear- 
cut fashion.? 

Without entering into the particular 
issue just referred to, it may be said 
that where institutional patterns are not 
clearly understood and stated by the ad- 
ministration it is not likely that a sym- 
pathetic bond can exist between such an 
administration and its faculty, students, 
and clientele in terms of common pur- 
poses. Recalling the words of Adam 
Smith again we face the gulf separating 
theory and practice: ‘The interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacri- 
ficed to that of the producer; and it 
seems to consider production, and not 
consumption, as the ultimate end and 
object of all industry.” This study 
would confirm the validity of that as- 
sumption. 

It is not unlikely that any steps which 
would encourage interdepartmental un- 
derstanding and cooperation would like- 
wise lend themselves to a fuller and 
more appreciative acceptance of institu- 
tional aims and purposes. The need of 
the hour is for men and women in the 
instructional posts of our colleges and 
universities who are as much teachers of | 
youth as of subject matter. While each | 
of these functions has its own definite | 
place and dignity, both are coordinate. 
It is of course recognized that not every 
faculty person can be a successful per- 
sonnel officer, but all can be friends of 
youth, sympathetic to their problems, 
interested to the point of fullest assist- 
ance in their solution. Here seems to be 
the most effective point at which the gap 
may be bridged between the individual 
instructional aims of the several depart- 
ments and the overall purposes of the 
institution itself. To compartmentalize 


2 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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is to confuse and to encourage a division 
of labor. By making a unity of the pro- 
cedure the evils of a divisive dichotomy 
are avoided. In this sense, then, it may 
be asserted that the question of in- 
stitutional aims and purposes is not 
an academic distinction. The Revised 
Manual of Accrediting. calls for “‘clear- 
ness of conception” for the purposes of 
an institution, which it further defines 
as consisting of “unequivocal formal 
statements” which evidence an accept- 
ance in practice. Here is the point of 
greatest present weakness as revealed by 
this study. 


INSTITUTIONS AND THE WAR 


The Baltimore meeting endorsed the 
principle of acceleration, though leaving 
its administration entirely in the hands 
of each institution. It is quite interest- 
ing in this connection to examine cer- 
tain data collected by Registrar J. M. 
Bly, of St. Olaf’s College, from eighty- 
two four-year liberal arts institutions. 
Thirty-three of these are making no 
changes in their original plans while 
“forty-six announced a shortening of the 
year, ranging from seven to twenty-eight 
days, the median being fourteen. In 
most cases, there is very little actual 
reduction in the number of days used 
for instruction, but usually a decrease or 
elimination of Easter vacation and a 
shortening of the examination period.” 

As regards the summer, “sixty-five 
colleges, or 79 percent of those reporting 
stated that arrangements were being 
made for a summer session, varying from 
five to sixteen weeks, the most frequent 
being twelve and the median eleven 
weeks. Forty-five (55 percent) of the 
eighty-two colleges have had summer 
sessions before and of these thirty-nine 
were planning to continue the practice 
next summer. Twenty-six (31 percent) 
of the colleges have not had summer 
school before and will be having their 
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first summer session this year. Fifteen 
colleges were undecided at the time they 
reported.” 

The reporting institutions have for 
the current academic year enriched their 
curricular offerings by a total of 165 new 
courses constituting 74 different new 
courses. This averages 2.2 new courses 
per college. Many other reports have 
appeared in the professional literature 
during the past few weeks which con- 
firms the readiness of American educa- 
tors to cooperate to the maximum with 
our nation in its hour of dire need. In 
order that this body may sense the 
varying interpretations of how best this 
cooperation may be achieved several per- 
tinent quotations have been lifted from 
the replies received from the North Cen- 
tral institutions included in this study. 

It would be well to keep in mind the 
distinction between institutional acceler- 
ation and individual acceleration so 
clearly presented by George F. Zook in 
his general letter to college administra- 
tors under date of February 20. Because 
of its implied relationship to institution- 
al purposes the following seems particu- 
larly significant: 


On the other hand, it would probably lead 
to generally undesirable results if the accel- 
erated plans are so designed as to intensify 
certain undesirable practices in student recruit- 
ing, in interinstitutional relationships and in 
institutional finance. The institution should 
not imperil its educational unity and integrity 
through the adoption of inadequately con- 
sidered acceleration procedures. Rather should 
the opportunity be seized to correct the unde- 
sirable features of its educational program of 
which the college and university itself may 
have been previously conscious, thus preparing 
for its desirable growth and development. 


In the specific recommendations which 
followed, a decided emphasis was placed 
on the Institution’s responsibility toward 
the student as a physical entity and that 
the total program be made subject to “a 
continuous study and evaluation... . 
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with a view to readjustments as circum- 
stances may indicate.” 

It is gratifying indeed to record that 
the large majority of the participating 
institutions have been following exactly 
that pattern in their present programs. 
On December 9 one university president 
addressed his faculty and student body, 
taking as his topic the single word 
“Steady,” saying in part: 

As a part of the state and of the nation, the 
University of —————-————— is called 
upon to act as an institution; and its constitu- 
ent members, whether as students or staff, will 
be called upon as individuals to participate in 
one way or another in this gigantic struggle. 
As members of an educational institution, we 
are eager to know what to do and when to 
do it. As individuals, we are determined to 
take our part in whatever way we can. As 
educated persons, however, we must attempt 
to see ourselves in relation to the whole pic- 
ture and to act with that degree of judgment, 
as well as of determination, that will make our 
actions most effective. 


Another says, 


My answer, then, can be that we have made 
no substantial change. Our fundamental pur- 
poses remain the same; the essential nature 
and characteristics of our program remain the 
same; the philosophy of education upon which 
our program is based is unchanged; and, aside 
from the inauguration of a few courses with 
special application to war needs, such as first 
aid, meteorology, etc., there has been no im- 
portant curriculum change. 


In all the replies may be seen the im- 
pact of the rapidly changing conditions 
in the nation, a tenseness, a challenge to 
morale, a quickening tempo and restless- 
ness among faculty and students alike. 
In it all there seems to be a desire to 
hold fast and to do wisely what may be 
required. 

One college president in an address 
to the faculty and students of his insti- 
tution, made late in January, summa- 
rized his policy as follows: 

The method of acceleration must be worked 


out by each institution in the way that best 
suits its own conditions and appears to it most 
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likely to serve the total welfare viewed in bothi}/ 
the immediate urgencies and the distant de I 
mands. The peril of shortsightedness is reall) 
for the schools, the students, and the public 
We should not forget the tragic and irreparabl 
losses of leadership and enlightened citizenship 
suffered by Great Britain from the hasty andl) 
indiscriminate emptying of the universities inj} 
the previous world war. Some of our collegesi) 
already have announced programs insufficiently} 
considered, probably unsound, and likely infi| 
certain instances to become unworkable. Briga-}| 
dier General Lewis B. Hershey said early inf 
his speech at the Baltimore meeting that i 
still is ‘wise to make haste slowly.” That isi] 
what —_——_——_—————- College is under- 
taking to do. Even the plans which I shall 
now announce must be regarded as tentative}|| 
and subject to change if conditions significantly, 
change. | 
The months and perhaps years ahead of usi{| 
are certain to involve many hardships andj 
sacrifices. I am pleased to see that the goody 
sense and loyalty of the students have already i 
led them to consider not only cooperation} 


i 
i 


Hil 


with the government by direct forms of service} 
through the Red Cross and other agencies, but! 
also the less popular forms of cooperation 
which mean the denial of personal desires or'j) 
group desires. Social expenses may be greatly}j) 
reduced without loss of social enjoyment.|/! 
Elaborate parties and long trips should disap-\| 
pear from college life. The substitution of in-/ 
expensive social events, especially those of anit 
all-college character, will be much in order.) 
Whatever savings result may well be devoted!) 
to the various good causes now pressing for’ 


aid. Their number and their urgency will in-}| 


lt 


larger. Before long, enforced economies willl! 
reach all of us. Our acceptance of them will 
be easier and our satisfaction with the course}! 


In conclusion, I ask you, faculty and stu-}} 
dents, not to forget that many different opin-) 
ions are held among us. It is doubtful that} 


any three of us could reach complete agree-}} 


gency. That probably is inevitable but may}! 
there be no divisions or recriminations among} 
us! Let us have tolerance and mutual respect!) | 
“With malice toward none, with charity for'| 
all” let each of us do the right as God gives} 
him to see the right! | 


In a recent issue of School and Society 
appears a research study on the wartime}| 
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morale of youth and subtitled, “An 
Analysis of the School’s Problem.” 
The author, Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, postu- 
lates his problem in the following lan- 
puage: 


The school today has a serious responsibility 
for building the morale of youth. To make 
this possible, it is necessary to consider closely 
what good morale consists in and to determine 
in what ways morale is now imperfect. Morale 
may be simply defined as a person’s confidence 
in his ability to cope with the problems he 
will face in the future. Good morale, then, is 
confidence, optimism, courage—the belief that 
one’s future (and his nation’s) will be toler- 
able, or better, that it is worth working to 
achieve. Poor morale is an attitude of futility, 
of inevitable doom, a fear that the future 
holds out no hope. Overconfidence, which is 
unrealistic, is equally undesirable. Whether a 
person has desirable morale may be seen as 
the question: Does he anticipate the problems 
he will have to face, and does he anticipate 
and fear no dangers which are improbable? 


Certainly these principles apply with 
equal validity to our college youth. This 
study reveals the unrest which changing 
conditions has engendered. This per- 
slexity born of uncertainty, not only in 
terms of college work, but more par- 
ticularly of the personal, economic, and 
vocational experiences which will have 
to be faced. In conclusion, Dr. Cron- 
gach says: “The schools in peace know 
the need of considering the individual’s 

1 Lee J. Cronbach, “Wartime Morale of Youth 


—An Analysis of the School’s Problem,” School 
ind Society, LV (March 14, 1492), 303-8. 
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needs in the light of his own problems; 
if that outlook is applied to the problem 
of morale in war, the nation and the 
child will well be served.” This would 
again apply to the college youth as well. 
May it again be said that “to prepare 
for life” must include an adequate morale 
to withstand the shock of war and dis- 
aster. 

It is at this point that the funda- 
mental purposes of an institution are 
likely to prove more helpful to our youth 
than the narrower aims common to sub- 
ject matter or departmental programs. 
Properly coordinated, all purposes and 
aims may be likened to concentric circles, 
with institutional purposes that of great- 
est radius. 

A rather interesting distinction was 
presented by an economist in a recent 
discussion of war finance: 


Dollar is most definitely not equal to dollar; 
a hundred dollars obtained from one source in 
one way may be many times more effective 
than a thousand dollars obtained some .other 
way. The first question in war finance can 
never be: How much will it bring, but always 
what will it do? 


Applying this principle it may be said 
that institutional aims and purposes 
should not be judged except in terms of 
what they actually accomplish in shap- 
ing the direction of living and thinking 
in all who are associated with that insti- 
tution. 


DISCUSSION OF THE HYDE-LEFFLER REPORT ON INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES OF SEVENTY-FIVE NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGES—I 


SamurL K. Wirson, S. J. 


Loyola University 


_ IN THE present emergency of total war 
it will be only too easy to forget the 
unique function of colleges in our na- 
tional life. Many overzealous but not 
too perspicacious agencies would have us 
turn our colleges into body-building in- 
stitutes or at best have us so modify the 
character of our colleges as to make of 
them a half-way house to technological 
schools and heavy industry factories. At 
such a juncture, accordingly, studies of 
institutional purposes have special per- 
tinence because scrutiny of peacetime 
aims may indicate their multiple value 
not only for peace but for the perplexi- 
ties of national defense. 

The report of institutional objectives 
just read to you serves this dual end. 
Without resorting to unacademic en- 
comia I feel justified in saying that the 
reporters have done an excellent job un- 
der conditions of time and limit of place 
that more sharply focus the worth of 
their study. Carrying on an investiga- 
tion through a fair sampling of institu- 
tions “including every type of school 
now on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation,” the framers of this report have 
assembled a body of suggestive facts. 
These data are of such a nature that 
they may well be recalled by teachers 
and administrators in the examination 
of their professional consciences. In a 
discussion of this type it is impossible 
adequately to single out the various ex- 
cellences for commendation or to subject 


the entire study to more than cursory | 


criticism. The report seems to raise sev- 
eral interesting problems to which no 


other attention than mere mention car 
be given here. 

Can students generally who have nc} 
philosophy of education, let alone 2 
philosophy of life, be trusted to bring tqj 
the statement of institutional purposes} 
any worth-while suggestions? While the 


do not expressly mention it, the framers} 
of this report seem to feel that difficulty} 
when they discuss student understand-4} 
ing of institutional purposes. 

Again, how can the achievement of) 
institutional purposes be measured, or ig} 
such achievement made up of so man al 
imponderables as to be incapable oft 
exact appraisal? Assuredly certain indi | 
vidual factors in achievement can bei) 
measured. In this category lie sudeall 
health and subject information. ‘3 


even the least common denominator of) 
institutional purposes in a liberal arts! 
college must include qualities which, 


of us, I dare say, think we can recogni 
the culture of a cultured man, but tol 
discover with some degree of probable 
certainty how much this culture is due) 
to his college training or how much he 


vironment, notably the home and the} 
community, is quite another problem)j 
If some one could devise a measuringi} 
rod for appraising general rather than) 
particular achievements of institutional} 
purposes, he would place all of us under ] 
a lasting debt of gratitude. 

It is extremely unlikely that before] 
1934 colleges generally were oblivious ta) 
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‘the importance of objectives. But new 
accrediting procedures threw a spot- 
light on statements of purposes and it is 
significant of the Manual’s influence 
that, as this report points out, subse- 
quent to the year 1934 restatements of 
objectives were widely made. Yet it is 
not clear that “had the earlier statements 
adequately expressed fundamental phi- 
losophies of member institutions, there 
would not have been the need for as 
many radical changes in statements of 
purposes.” Without a comparative study 
of pre-Manual and post-Manual state- 
ments of objectives the inference quoted 
seems to me to lack compelling validity. 
Also probable is the inference that with 
the appearance of the Manual, admin- 
istrators generally were assailed by aca- 
demic scruples and hurriedly revamped 
the statement of their institutions’ ob- 
jectives, not essentially changing but 
only more sharply focusing aims and 
dressing up the old statement with con- 
temporary educational terminology. 

If this be so, one of the most im- 
portant observations of the investigators 
is reserved for the last paragraph of the 
report. For, after tracing the historical 
background of institutional purposes 
and presenting statistics covering the 
field surveyed a statement is made which 
will bear repeating: “Possibly in all this 
can be found significant and suggestive 
factors pertinent to the evaluation of 
aims and purposes in order to bring 
them into the area of practicability.” 
This seems to confirm an opinion of the 
late Dean Haggerty who, after the ap- 
pearance of the Manual, expressed the 
conviction that while for some few years 
institutional objectives would be ac- 
cepted without questioning, eventually 
the objectives themselves would be sub- 
mitted to discriminating evaluation. 

Such critical discrimination is all the 
more important if we wish our colleges 
to be active instruments in the preserva- 
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tion of democracy. One important ele- 
ment in the complex causality leading 
whole groups of peoples, notably young 
men and women, to accept a totalitarian 
form of government has been a purely 
monistic philosophy of life and a denial 
of the existence of spiritual realities. 
Acceptance of the existence of spiritual 
realities does not necessarily require full 
adherence to any form of Christian be- 
lief. Benjamin Franklin was a deist but 
Benjamin Franklin was a great demo- 
crat. The achieved purposes of colonial 
colleges, I think, had a great deal to do 
with the American revolution. But if 
you accept a philosophy of materialistic 
monism you are compelled to admit the 
apotheosis of the state and the denial of 
natural rights. That is the essence of 
totalitarianism and that is why institu- 
tional purposes should be scrutinized in 
statement no less than in achievement 
if centers of higher study are to aid in 
keeping alive our American democracy. 

A statement of institutional purpose, 
it seems to me, is analogous to the blue- 
print of a proposed building. One or 
more architects draw the plan which is 
then turned over to several groups of 
workmen all striving to achieve parts of 
that plan in wood and metal and brick 
and stone. As for blue-prints so for 
statements of institutional purposes. 
Only those who possess ability to plan 
should formulate plans. Ability to plan, 
having regard for practicability, should 
be possessed by those engaged in ad- 
ministration. Such would be boards of 
academic control, various college admin- 
istrators, and those teachers who have 
demonstrated administrative competence 
by the sufficient testing of departmental 
management and faculty committee 
work. 

I wonder whether we should admit 
the competence of faculty members 
merely because they are scholars or good 
teachers, to formulate a statement of 
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institutional objectives. Faculty mem- 
bers acting in their capacity as scholars 
have a set of primary objectives differ- 
ent from, even if they dovetail into, in- 
stitutional objectives. As they proceed 
in their work individual teachers should 
have before their eyes that general plan 
according to which the structure is to 
be erected. But while the bricklayer, for 
instance, has a general plan before his 
eyes, what he is directly interested in is 
to lay his bricks so that the bricklaying 
element in the finished building may be 
true and stable. 

This illustration serves to introduce 
what may with reservation be deemed 
the most important point of my discus- 
sion; namely, the achievement of insti- 
tutional purposes. All faculty members 
of any institution of learning can and 
should participate to some degree in 
achieving institutional purposes. There- 
fore they ought to be well acquainted 
with the general plan under which the 
institution operates, even if they have 
not participated in drawing up the plan. 
But one of the most, if not the most, 
important of all college officials in the 
achievement of purposes is, I believe, 
given too little attention in the other- 
wise adequate report before us. To re- 
turn briefly to my analogy, the architect 
draws the plan, individual workers in 
various materials put together the vari- 
ous elements of the building, and the in- 
dividual who sees that the work of every 
workman is coordinated to the up- 
building of a complete structure is 
the job foreman, or in our case of 
college plan and college building, the 
personnel officer. For that reason, my 
hope is that when this study leads to 
further and perhaps to more extensive 
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studies, the proper work of personnel 


officers, or the work of student guidance, | 
may be given a prominent place in the | 


report. 


The importance of personnel work can | 


hardly be exaggerated. Responsibility 
for student guidance rests on every mem- 
ber of the academic faculty and in par- 
ticular on the personnel officer or officers. 
A thoroughly competent personnel of- 
ficer should be something of an academic 
dean. He should possess a wide fund of 
general knowledge even if he is a spe- 
cialist in one academic field. He must 


have some of the qualities of an admin- || 


istrator. He must be a good teacher. He 
must be unselfish and tolerant and broad- 


minded. When, in addition, he is given | 


academic rank commensurate with the 
importance of the work he is called on 
to do, and when he is assisted by a suf- 
ficiently large and competent staff, then 
we may expect personnel work to be 
really effective and then we may be cer- 
tain of a high degree of achievement of 
institutional objectives. 


Whether or not we shall ever develop 


an approximately accurate measuring 
device to check the achievement of insti- 
tutional purpose is problematical. Our 
failure will not be devastating if student 
guidance be carefully planned and com- 


petently administered. Because in the | 


work of men and women who can co- 


ordinate individual instructor effort with 
stated institutional aims and with the || 


realities of extracollegiate life, we shall 
have posited the causes which, given a 
fair share of talent on the part of the 
subjects, will produce those cultured men 
and women who through all time have 
been looked on as worthy products of 
college or university training. 


DISCUSSION OF THE HYDE-LEFFLER REPORT ON INSTITUTIONAL 
PURPOSES OF SEVENTY-FIVE NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGES—II 


CarTER Dayipson 


Knox College 


I FEEL confident that all who study the 
Hyde-Leffler report on The Institutional 
Purposes of Seventy-five North Central 
Colleges will agree that the survey has 
been thoroughly and fairly made, and 
represents an excellent method of ap- 
proach. It will undoubtedly have a bene- 
ficial effect upon our thinking in this 
area. There are only a few points at 
which I take issue or desire more in- 
formation. 

The examiners are disturbed that the 
subject of purposes is not more fre- 
quently discussed in our colleges, and 
they are inclined to blame this on finan- 
cial worries, obsession with departmental 
subject matter, and institutional lethar- 
gy. I should prefer to think that the 
very fact that these are liberal arts col- 
leges makes their purposes more per- 
manent, perhaps even more uniform, 
than other aspects of the college. The 
faculty and administration, therefore, 
concentrate on items more subject to 
change,such as the mechanisms by which 
these purposes are to be realized. The 
purposes of Harvard and Swarthmore 
have not changed significantly in the 
last half-century, but they have made 
educational history by modifications 
such as the tutorial system, the house 
plan, and honors study. 

Also, is not discussion of purposes al- 
ways implicit, when not explicit, when- 
ever the faculty considers a change in 
the requirements for admission or gradu- 
ation, a new course offering, or even the 
grading system or extracurricular activi- 
ties? I have been present at too many 


faculty meetings where the topic under 
discussion was, shall we say, the foreign 
language requirement, and the air was 
fairly bristling with remarks such as 
“What does liberal arts education mean, 
if not this?” and “This strikes at the 
very reasons for our existence.” 

The current war should make us all 
the more conscious of the need of dis- 
cussing purposes. Can our courses, our 
equipment, our faculty, our degrees be 
modified and adapted to a war program 
without warping the basic purposes of 
our institutions? What makes a college 
one of liberal arts? The techniques we 
attempt to teach, or the attitudes we im- 
plant? Does war change the latter? The 
present crisis will make an examination 
of our purposes imperative. 

I say “examination” rather than 
“change.” The principles of Christianity 
have remained the same since Jesus and 
Paul, yet we need constantly to remind 
ourselves of their meaning. A faculty 
which has reconvinced itself of the 
rightness of the path it is following is 
doubly armed. 

But, say the examiners, how are you 
going to stimulate colleges to examine 
purposes? Are administrators too con- 
cerned with finances and budgets to pay 
attention to principles? I have faith 
that they are not so narrow. I have the 
pleasure of belonging to a small group 
of college presidents who meet informal- 
ly several times a year, without any 
agenda, and talk for several hours on 
end. Their discussions always include . 
purposes and principles, but eventually 
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we come up against a hard cold fact— 
What will it cost? Education is expen- 
sive, and the public is a hard bargainer. 
The adminstrator’s problem is to put the 
money where it will produce the greatest 
effect for the greatest number. Certainly 
this implies a consideration of purposes. 

I find trustee meetings similarly open 
to misinterpretation. All their time is not 
spent on finances and personnel; every 
change involves some examination of 
college purposes. As examples—Should 
the college apply for a R.O.T.C. unit? 
Shall we offer scholarships to foreign 
exiles? Should the department of Busi- 
ness Administration be enlarged? Should 
equipment and instruction be provided 
in typewriting, shorthand, surveying? 
These are all actual items of business in 
board meetings. Don’t they involve in- 
stitutional purposes? 

In general, however, trustees are in- 
clined to leave determination of purposes 
largely in the hands of the faculty, since 
they are the ones responsible for carry- 
ing them out. Dean Leffler and Dean 
Hyde have suggested some methods of 
stimulating faculty discussion, beginning 
with the selection of the new teacher 
and his first interview with the president 
or a faculty committee. The regular 
faculty meeting can be led in that di- 
rection through a planned program of 
topics. We have felt that a faculty 
bookshelf in the mail-box room was use- 
ful, that our participation in such studies 
as the present Teacher-Training survey 
stirred up enthusiasm, and that visiting 
lecturers, especially when faculty sym- 
posia were arranged during their visits, 
were excellent gadflies. I remember par- 
ticularly visits of that type from Everett 
Dean Martin, Watson Davis, Harold 
Bauer, Rockwell Kent, William Allen 
White, and faculty members of other 
colleges. The chairman of the library 
committee of the trustees is going to 
spend a week on the campus; let’s use 
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this opportunity to invite some authori- 
ty on libraries to join with our faculty 
and trustees in a symposium on the 
purposes of the library. Isn’t this really 
a discussion of the purposes of the 
whole college? 

Cooperative courses, in which several 
teachers from several departments unite 
their efforts, are very useful in breaking 
down the “departmental mind.” I have 
sat in on several very lively three-hour 
faculty sessions in such courses where 
the central topic was purposes. One was 


for an elementary survey course, another |} 


for a senior course in methods of lan- 
guage teaching. 
We also enjoy, in connection with our 


dining hall, a “Two Hours for Lunch |} 


Club” where an average of half our 
faculty meet five days each week. Ideas 
fly thick and fast around the big oval 
tables; campus visitors are given the 
third degree. I know that during the 
year there is not a week, hardly a ‘day, 
which passes without a hot and heavy 
debate on some purpose of the college 
and means of realizing it. This informal 
chatting often penetrates deeper than 
formal reports of faculty committees. 

The examiners report that our stu- 
dents know more about our purposes 
than we do. Why? Isn’t it largely be- 
cause they are still in the stage where 
their own purposes are bothering them 
—vocational and others—and they have 
not gone beyond this to the means of 
realization? 

I waited in vain to discover in the 
report what purposes liberal arts col- 
leges profess. Wouldn’t it be worth while 


to know what we seventy-five institu- — 


tions agreed upon, and where we dis- 
agreed? 

College people are enough imbued 
with the scientific spirit that they dislike 
stating purposes which cannot be tested 
accurately. College catalogs used to be 
pretty dull reading, but I’m not at all 
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sure that the present tendency to glam- 
yrous pictures and extravagant claims 
sn’t worse. The examiners list faculty 
sompetence and high scholastic stand- 
irds as the chief influences on student 
election of an institution, but can we 


substantiate boasts that Siwash faculty : 


ire more learned and more inspiring 
han those at Xanadu or Zeugma? Dare 
you assert that a Harvard B is worth an 
4 at Yale? Comparisons are indeed 
\dious, but what the public, spoonfed 
m cigarette advertisements, demands 
ire comparisons. 

Even alumni success is a poor basis 
yf judgment. If the purpose of a college 
s to create broad-minded, tolerant, ap- 
preciative men and women, has that 
yurpose been achieved merely because a 
1igh percent of them are millionaires? 
Jr even because many of them are in 
Who’s Who? Aren’t they so recognized 
yecause they live in New York rather 
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than Wahoo—but mayn’t the person in 
Wahoo be many times more successful 
in the life he lives? Ill admit that 
our alumni directory is my most used 
book, but all I can learn from it is the 
worldly positions and honors achieved— 
I can’t see the soul-satisfactions which 
college gave to them until I meet 
the individuals and know them on the 
inside. 

College teachers and administrators 
are always puzzled as to how they can 
determine the success or failure of their 
work. Perhaps the surest gauge is con- 
tinued support—from the alumni in 
sending their own children and their 
friends’ children to you for educating, 
and perhaps by financial contributions; 
from the community of which the col- 
lege is a part, in like manner; and from 
your own students, in enthusiasm and 
high morale in tackling the program you 
have arranged for them. 


MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF TEACHING PERSONNEL 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL + 
Rates F, Evans 
High School and Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 


THE responsibility for an effective uti- 
lization of teaching personnel has long 
been recognized as one of the most im- 
portant duties of the school administra- 
tor. Upon the judicious discharge of 
this responsibility has rested, to no small 
extent, the possibility for an adequate 
functioning of a school’s educational 
program. 

This responsibility has, in no wise, 
been lessened by the impact of the 
events of the past few months. Rather, 
the administrator is finding himself, be- 
cause of these events, faced with im- 
peratives of a nature such as to cause 
the problems of personnel to assume 
positions of ever increasing significance 
and, in many instances, of extremely 
critical concern. Many schools are los- 
ing staff members because of the war 
and the vacancies created by these losses 
are being filled either through the con- 
solidation of assignments of remaining 
members of the staff or through the em- 
ployment of new staff members, many of 
whom, undoubtedly, fail to meet the 
standards of qualification formerly set 
for the positions. 

These adjustments, in many situa- 
tions, are looked upon, of course, as be- 
ing temporary in nature, sufficing 
until the time when the world again sees 
a better day and the school administra- 
tor may again plan a staff without the 
necessity of considering all the possibili- 
. ties which must necessarily be associated 
with a situation involving an increasing 


1 Read at the general session of the Associa- 
tion at Chicago, March 27, 1942. 


depletion of the supply of available ||) 
teachers. . 

It is to be hoped that such staff ad- }}/ 
justments as must be made will be made ||) 
so as to provoke a minimum of egregious }|) 
effects. This hope could be more con- |i} 
fidently held had it been demonstrated, ||} 
in more favorable times, that all ad-}| 
ministrators understood the bases of ef- |! 
fective teaching and gave evidence of ||| 
such understanding through the proce- ||) 
dures which they followed in administer- 
ing their personnel. 

Such a demonstration, on the part of |) 
all administrators has, unfortunately, ||) 
not been effected and the evidence that ‘It 
it has not, exists in the findings of cer- ||) 
tain studies conducted during the past || 
few years by committees of this Asso- |) 
ciation. I refer to the work of the com- ||} 
mittees that studied the problems asso- 
ciated with the subject-matter prepara- ||) 
tion of secondary school teachers, the |i) 
findings of which have been made |} 
available to you from time to time |i) 
through the pages of the QUARTERLY. | 

These studies revealed. that the ad- |} 


schools had yet failed to recognize, in | 
their personnel procedures, that effec- |} 
tive teaching, on the part of staff mem- | 
bers, depended not upon their ability to | 
meet a minimum quantitative standard || 
of prepararation that might be estab- 
lished by an accrediting agency, but 
rather that it depended first, upon their |} 
ability to meet a high standard of prep- |} 
aration when that standard was defined || 
in qualitative terms, and, second, upon |} 
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their being given a situation in which 
to work and in which their particular 
_ preparation might be most effectively 
utilized. It is only as these latter two 
criteria are accepted and incorporated 
into personnel procedures that a more ef- 
fective use of teaching personnel may be 
realized. ; 

It is obvious, of course, that the re- 
sponsibility for effective teaching does 
not rest entirely upon the shoulders of 
the administrators of the secondary 
schools. The accrediting agency because 
of its potentialities of leadership, and 
the teacher training institution because 
of its potentialities of influence upon the 
pattern of training held by teachers, 
must each assume its share of the total 
responsibility. 

In the time at my disposal, I should 
like to suggest, with brief amplification, 
some specific things that training insti- 
tutions, school administrators, and ac- 
crediting agencies may do to facilitate a 
more effective use of teaching personnel 
in the secondary school. I recognize that 
some of these suggestions may not be 
immediately practicable under the condi- 
tions which we are facing today. How- 
ever, some of them are and the chances 
of eventual practicableness of the others 
will be considerably enhanced if some 
thought is given to them now. 

Let us consider first the things that 
may be done by the teacher training in- 
stitutions. 


z. The training institution may, and should, 
encourage its students to prepare themselves in 
broad areas of subject-matter such as English, 
social studies, science, and foreign languages 
rather than in the more limited areas of these 
fields such as ancient history, economics, bot- 
any, English literature, or a single foreign 
language such as French or Latin. That is, if 
a teacher in a secondary school is to be 
effectively used in that school, his training 
must possess breadth. This is not to infer that 
an individual’s training may not possess both 
breadth and concentration. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that a teacher of the social studies 
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could hold training in several areas of the 
social studies field, but that he “peaked up” 
his training, that is, concentrated it in one of 
those areas. A teacher holding the type of 
training suggested here enhances his value as a 
member of a school staff not only because of 
his keener understanding of the materials with 
which he is working, but also because of the 
flexibility which his broad training gives to the 
whole matter of assigning teachers to their 
respective duties. 

2. The training institution may, and should, 
actively discourage its students from concen- 
trating their training too heavily in only a 
single broad field of subject-matter. The wis- 
dom of a student’s following this suggestion is 
attested by the frequency with which adminis- 
trators are forced to assign teachers to two or 
three broad fields of subject-matter. A recent 
study of the assignments of approximately 
eight thousand teachers in North Central 
schools with fewer than five hundred students, 
revealed that slightly less than half of them 
were carrying on teaching duties in two or 
more subject-matter fields. 

3. The training institution may, and should, 
encourage its students to plan their patterns 
of training so that they are in general con- 
formity with (a) the subject-matter fields 
commonly included in the high school offering, 
and (b) the combinations of such fields which 
must of necessity be.made in the assignments 
of teachers. For example, if a student is pre- 
paring himself to teach in the secondary 
school, there is practically no justification for 
his major preparation being in the field of 
psychology. There are very few high schools 
which offer any classes in psychology. Simi- 
larly, if a student expects to secure a position 
in a secondary school and desires that that 
position should involve two fields of subject- 
matter, he should not, for example, prepare 
himself in just the fields of art and agriculture. 
There is really no reason why one could not 
teach both art and agriculture, but you know 
as well as I do that such is rarely, if ever, 
done. 

4. The training institution may, and should, 
require its students, either through direct ex- 
perience or through specific courses, to prepare 
themselves to direct one or more extra curricu- 
lar activities. This suggestion is made because 
of the fact that most teachers today are ex- 
pected to direct, in addition to their regular 
teaching assignment, one or more extra cur- 
ricular activities. 


If the training institutions would do 
these four things that have been sug- 
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gested, a supply of teachers with a high 
qualitative standard of preparation 
would have been achieved. 

Let us now consider the things that a 
secondary school administrator may do 
to facilitate a more effective use of 
teaching personnel. 


1. The administrator may, and should, in so 
far as is possible, assign his teachers to one, 
but in no case to more than two, broad fields 
of subject-matter such as have just been dis- 
cussed. Most of us are convinced that a 
teacher’s effectiveness is dependent to a very 
large extent upon the adequacy of his training 
for the work which he has undertaken. It is 
a rare teacher who is adequately prepared to 
teach in more than two fields of subject-matter 
if those fields are broadly defined and if the 
teacher’s preparation is broadly conceived. 

2. The administrator may, and should, give 
special attention to the assignment of new and 
inexperienced teachers so that their chances of 
being successfully started on a teaching career 
are not unduly jeopardized. Such teachers 
should be given lighter teaching loads by con- 
fining their assignments to a single teaching 
field, and that field the one in which they hold 
their major preparation. Such teachers should 
be given smaller numbers of pupils with which 
to work, and, if possible, not asked to under- 
take major extra curricular responsibilities 
during their initial year of teaching. The 
potential effectiveness of a new and inexperi- 
enced teacher may be convincingly assured if 
such considerations are shown him by the 
administrator. A recent survey of the assign- 
ments held by the new and _ inexperienced 
teachers in the schools of six states, revealed 
that they were less desirable than were the 
assignments held in general; that is, by all 
the teachers in those same six states. 

3. The administrator may, and should, Jook 
upon the assignments of his teachers as not 
permanent in nature to be retained in exactly 
the same form year after year. Rather, he 
should look upon them as being subject to 
change as the best interests of his school may 
demand. In doing this, the administrator need 
not ignore the wishes of individual teachers 
respecting their assignments, but he should not 
let such individual wishes cause him to fail to 
consider the interests of the entire school. 

4. The administrator may, and should, con- 
sider the extra curricular work of his teachers 
in his determination of their total loads and in 
effectuating the combinations which comprise 
the assignments which he establishes. Far too 
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often the extra curricular work is really extra 
—something that is tacked on after a full load 
of teaching duties has already been assigned. 

5. The administrator may, and should, when 
employing a new staff member, take into con- 
sideration the total assignment which is to be 
given him and not consider just a single ele- 
ment of that assignment such as music, coach- 
ing, or dramatics. There are many examples 
in schools today of teachers who were em- 
ployed without any consideration of what their 
total assignment was to be and who are now 
carrying on teaching duties in areas for which 
their training is entirely inadequate. 

6. The administrator may, and should, exert 
real leadership in his school in promoting 
more effective use of his personnel. He can do 
this if he will see the necessity for long term 
and intelligent planning both in regard to per- 
sonnel and its relations to the curriculum. 
While the administrator should be encouraged 
intelligently to enrich the program of. his 
school, it is easily possible in the smaller 
institutions to become too ambitious in such 
efforts and thereby add to the difficulties of 
providing proper teaching assignments. The 
administrator should adopt as a guiding prin- 
ciple that there should be no addition of sub- 
jects until he has the teachers who are properly 
prepared to teach them. In order that the 
administrator may do his planning in a most 
intelligent manner, he should familiarize him- 
self with the studies that have been made of 
teaching assignments and then should make his 
own assignments in terms of the more fre- 
quently occurring combinations thus disclosed. 
Over a period of-years, he should look forward 
to the elimination from his own situation of 
those combinations which appear to be unique. 
If such combinations continue to exist in a 
school, and that fact is due to a concomitant 
uniqueness in some aspect of the curricular 
offering, then the administrator should be pre- 
pared to justify them. 


If the secondary school administrator 
would do these six things that have 
been suggested, the situations in which 
teachers are asked to work would 
be such that a more effective use of 
teaching personnel would be imme- 
diately feasible. 

Finally, I should like to suggest one 
thing that accrediting agencies may do 
to facilitate the more effective use of 
teaching personnel. It grows out of the 
fact that many administrators, through 
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lack of either preparation or ability or 
a combination of both, seem unable ef- 
fectively to utilize their teachers. It 
seems, therefore, that accrediting agen- 
cies could render a distinct service to 
these administrators and to the schools 
served by them, if they would make 
_ special efforts in the matter of teaching 
assignments to see that such administra- 
tors are familiar (1) with the acceptable 
desirable principles to be followed in 
the assignment of teachers and (2) with 
the procedures by which the gradual 
realization of such principles could be 
effected. Further aid could be given 
through the identification and descrip- 


tion of situations wherein superior teach- 
ing assignment practices prevail. 

Such a program could be followed by 
an accrediting agency without restrict- 
ing, to the slightest degree, the freedom 
with which the intelligent administrator 
could take advantage of the special abil- 
ities and interests of his staff members 
whenever he was certain that through 
such action a more satisfactory learn- 
ing environment could be achieved. 

The foregoing eleven suggestions con- 
stitute what I consider fruitful ap- 
proaches to a resolution of the problem 
of the more effective use of teaching 
personnel in the secondary school. 


MR. SIMS AND HIS STAFF ORGANIZE TO PROMOTE 
GROWTH IN SERVICE?* 


C. A. WEBER 


Galva, Illinois 


Mr. Sts is a successful high school 
principal in a school about the size of 
yours. He has been well educated for 
his job, having earned a Master of Arts 
degree in School Administration from 
one of the best universities in the North 
Central Association. Moreover, he has 
achieved an enviable reputation among 
his fellows and in his community. Every- 
one recognizes that he is a superior 
school man and that he runs a good 
school. ; 
Most of the time Sims is satisfied with 
his job and feels that being a high school 
principal is an important responsibility. 
But about once every week Sims gets 
“the fidgets,” and he begins to wonder 
whether or not he’s really doing his job 


well. One day, in a somewhat despond- 


ent mood, he jotted down a few reasons 
why he had these uneasy moments. 
Here are his jottings: 


z. Although our school is running smoothly, 
I have a feeling that, as a professional staff, 
we aren’t growing as we should. 

2. Although our teachers and pupils feel 
satisfied, we all know that we could improve 
our school in many ways. 

3. Too much of my own energy is con- 
sumed with matters which do not result in 
better teaching in the school. 

4. Supervision, although expected of me, 
somehow isn’t encouraging much thinking by 
the staff and is resulting in little if any change 
in our procedures. 


1 This is the fourth in a series of articles pre- 
pared by Mr. Weber on in-service growth of 
teachers. The others appeared in the QUARTERLY 
in July and October, 1942, and January, 1943. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Weber was research 
assistant to the Subcommittee on In-Service Train- 
ing of Teachers. The present article is the out- 
growth of his work in that capacity. 


s. Our teachers seem indifferent and com- 
placent about educational problems; no one 
seems to be interested in improving the 
teaching-learning situation. 

6. Many of the teachers resent my sugges- 
tions, and rapport is not what it ought to be. 

7. There is little really creative work being 
done in our school. 


After a hearty meal that night, Sims 
forgot all about his worries of the after- 
noon and enjoyed an evening of bridge 
with his wife and a couple down the 
street. During the evening the conver- 
sation turned for a few moments to the 
school, and somehow Sims felt relieved 
—at least his friends thought he was 
doing a swell job! But that night our 
successful school principal was restless 
and kept thinking about those jottings 
on his desk pad. Surely there was a way 
out of those recurring feelings of in- 
competency. 

A few days later Sims had an idea. 
He would ask his teachers to make some 
suggestions for improvement of faculty 
meetings. Yes, sir, maybe his staff could 
help him get rid of that question mark 
which persisted in presenting itself about 
every Thursday or Friday afternoon. 

Well, to make our story short, one 
trial led to such good results that before 
Sims was aware of it, procedures were 
changing in his school. One day, in a mo- 
ment of exhilaration following a stimu- 
lating informal meeting of a group of 
teachers in the faculty room, he jotted 
down a second set of notes. This time 
they read as follows: 


. High school principals should conceive of 
their function as becoming an ever better 
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source of stimulation which will cause teachers 
to initiate inquiry, devise plans of action, 
evaluate procedures, and participate actively 
in the determination of school policy. High 
school principals should not consider them- 
selves to be the final authority which, directly 
or indirectly, forms and controls ideas, plans 
of action, evaluations, and policies. The older, 
traditional practices, which are characterized 
by domination by the principal in matters of 
planning, conducting meetings, policy making, 
selection of those who are to serve on com- 
mittees or as leaders of group discussions, and 
by supervisory, inspectorial methods of train- 
ing teachers, should be discarded as rapidly as 
teachers will assume the responsibility for 
planning their own program of in-service 
education. 

Sims read and reread his notes, and 
left his office with a full stride, went to 
the coffee shop, and spent a pleasant 
half hour with some of his cronies of the 
community. Somehow the whole picture 
had changed—even his friends seemed 
more cordial and jovial. 

That night Sims had a guest, an ex- 
perienced member of the staff who had 
dropped in for a chat. During the course 
of the evening, Sims was saying, “Tom, 
teachers are like all other learners, they 
grow the most when they are active. 
Teacher growth in service is the out- 
come of teacher activity, not of activity 
on the part of ‘the principal. We prin- 
cipals need to recognize this fact, and 
need to be concerned chiefly with help- 
ing teachers to participate in every phase 
of school administration, and with fur- 
nishing source material for teachers to 
use in their cooperative efforts.” 

Tom agreed and ventured the sugges- 
tion that this viewpoint on the subject 
should be brought to the attention of 
the staff committee on in-service educa- 
tion and that perhaps a list of sugges- 
tions ought to be prepared for study by 
all the teachers. 

A few months later Tom’s idea bore 
fruit, and one evening the entire staff 
gathered for a combined social-profes- 
sional dinner meeting to hear the report 
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of the committee. Sims got a great thrill 
out of the committee’s suggestions. Here 
they are: 


1. General meetings of the staff and other 
small group meetings of teachers should be 
held for the purpose of satisfying some clearly 
recognized need expressed by the staff through 
a planning committee elected by the staff. 

2. In general, leadership chosen by the group 
will insure wider participation by teachers, 
more favorable attitudes on the part of teach- 
ers, and greater emphasis upon practical 
aspects of problems. 

3. Pupils, parents, and the public should be 
encouraged to share in deliberations which 
affect the determination of educational plans, 
procedures, and policies. 

4. Accurate minutes of staff meetings should 
be kept and made available to all those in- 
terested in the proceedings. 

5. Panel discussions, in which teachers, pu- 
pils, parents, board members, and others 
participate, should be utilized to bring thinking 
to focus on important problems. 

6. An adequate professional library should 
be provided for teachers in a room especially 
arranged for staff use where teachers can 
relax and be free from the typical classroom 
surroundings and from competing responsi- 
bilities. 

4. The staff should organize to make surveys 
of pupil problems, graduates, and the com- 
munity for facts needed intelligently to 
approach the problems of curriculum devel- 
opment. 

8. There should be committee activity, but 
committees should be selected by the teachers 
rather than appointed by the principal—not 
because the principal wouldn’t do a good job, 
but because teachers do more work and better 
work when they feel that it is their own com- 
mittee. Committees should be concerned with 
specific problems of the school, such as policy” 
making, devising plans of action, conducting 
experiments, evaluation, and research. 

g. Pupils, parents, and board members 
should be included on committees whenever 
the problems being studied affect the educa- 
tional policies of the school. 

ro. Teachers should be concerned with 
developing a curriculum for the secondary 
school which will more adequately meet the 
needs of pupils in our present day society, 
and which will more effectively educate chil- 
dren for the acceptance of the responsibility 
for modifying the social order to the greater 
satisfaction of all the people. 

rz. Teachers should be encouraged to attend 
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summer sessions for the purpose of helping the 
staff solve specific problems which have arisen 
out of co-operative planning. 

12. The principal, as the educational leader 
and guide, should participate with us in all 
planning, but his chief responsibility should 
be that of administering our plans and co- 
ordinating our efforts. He is the one respon- 
sible for putting our plans and policies into 
action; he is the one who is responsible for 
organizing the situation so that we do plan 
and do work together. 


After the chairman of the teacher com- 


mittee had read his report, Sims was com- ° 


pletely stumped. What had happened to 
these teachers who, only a short time be- 
fore, had been complacent and indiffer- 
ent? Was he slipping? Was he losing 
his hold on the staff? Was there a new 
danger arising; namely, that teachers 
might not need a principal at all? 

These questions were answered for 
Sims before he had scarcely entertained 
them, for his friend, Tom, arose and 
made the following short, but important, 
speech: 


Fellow teachers, as a result of the keen 
insight of Mr. Sims, our friend and principal, 
we teachers have been given a greater share 
in the determination of the policies of our 
school. It is because Mr. Sims has had the 
courage and intelligence to see that we teach- 
ers have a stake in educational policy making 
that we are here tonight to pass upon the 
recommendations of the committee which has 
just reported. If these recommendations are 
adopted, we must make every effort to par- 
ticipate in group thinking situations, to take 
part in discussion, and to contribute ener- 
getically to leadership. We must overcome the 
habit of looking at all educational problems 
through the eyes of subject-matter specialists. 
We must become more and more concerned 
with the common problems of all teachers. 
Furthermore, we must re-examine our own 
assumptions and our own procedures in the 
spirit of friendliness and determination to im- 
prove as teachers. 

When we are elected to serve on committees, 
we should pursue our assignments with energy 
and seriousness of purpose. We should become 
more concerned with and informed about the 
central problem in secondary education; 
namely, the process of learning. 
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Unless we are willing to accept the responsi- | 
bilities incident to cooperative planning, the 
older forms of centralized supervision, so much | 
despised by Mr. Sims and all of us, will con- 
tinue to dominate the situation. We must | 
assume our share of responsibility for fur- | 
nishing leadership. The ideas of every teacher | 
are needed, and it is for this reason that we _ 
must make an all-out effort to learn the 
techniques of cooperative action in the deter- 
mination of school policies and procedures. 


Tom’s remarks were greeted with en- 
thusiastic approval by the staff. Miss 
Moore rose and, after being recognized 
by the chair, pointed out the special sig- 
nificance of having a well developed 
program for educating teachers in 
service in time of war. Said Miss 
Moore, 


The problem of maintaining and building 
the morale of the people, of the teaching staff, 
and of the pupils is a challenging one, and 
much of morale consists in making clear that 
what we are fighting for is actually worth 
fighting for. Moreover, the most difficult task, 
the preparation of youth for the post-war re- 
construction period, is one which challenges 
every teacher in America. 

At the very time when our task becomes 
most difficult and most significant, our pro- 
fession is faced with the loss of many of its 
most energetic members, a shortage of new 
teachers, and the re-entrance of retired teach- 
ers into the profession. Just at the period 
when we must redouble our efforts to maintain 
standards, create healthy, dynamic, useful atti- 
tudes, introduce new techniques, greatly 
modify the curriculum, prepare for the post 
war reconstruction period, and engender an 
abiding faith in democracy and in public edu- 
cation, our staffs will be shorthanded, forced 
to draw on former teachers whose professional 
growth has been temporarily stopped or at 
least retarded. 

Never has there been a time when teaching, 
as a profession, carried such a heavy respon- 
sibility. Never have we faced such a challenge 
to reorganize our efforts to meet the problems 
of a free people. There is no question as to 
our response, but if we are to assume our re- 
sponsibilities we must rely largely upon. edu- 
cation in service. 

Tradition and habit play such powerful 
roles in our lives that many of us will desire 
continuance of the status quo ante bellum. 
Some of us will be slow to give up the cur- 
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riculum to which we have become accustomed, 
some of us will refuse to discard outworn 
techniques, and, what is more serious, many 
teachers whose professional preparation is the 
product of other days will return to make our 
adjustment even more difficult. 

Now, we need creative and daring teachers, 
but we are likely to be forced to start with 
teachers whose points of view are relatively 
fixed, who are conservative in their attitudes, 
and who are inclined to use stereotyped pro- 
cedures. 

There is little time for re-education of 
teachers outside the school in which they work. 
We must do the job right here, and we must 
be concerned with discovering techniques 
which are most likely to produce teacher 
growth. To use outworn, outmoded techniques 
which are not productive of teacher growth in 
service would literally sabotage the program of 
public education in America. 

We must use the most promising techniques, 
and I believe that the suggestions presented in 
the report of our committee are sound, 
that cooperative techniques have the greatest 
promise. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
committee report. 


A quick second and a rousing unani- 
mous vote of the staff in favor of the 
motion sent sharp waves of exhilaration 
through every cell of Sims’s body. Some- 
thing really big had happened. Being a 
school principal was a thrilling experi- 
ence. 

A few weeks later, Sims was invited 
to speak at the convention of school 
board members of his section of the 
state on the topic, ‘““How Should a Board 
Evaluate the Work of a High School 
Principal?” No one who knew the situ- 
ation was surprised to hear Sims speak 
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convincingly on six major points, as fol- 

lows: 

School boards should ask the following 
questions about their school principal: 

1. Does he bring about coordinated, coopera- 
tive thinking and planning of teachers? 

2. Does he substitute leadership for authority ? 

3. When deliberations of the staff are ended, 
does he see to it that the agreements reached 
by the staff are executed with effectiveness 
and intelligent understanding? 

4. Is he the servant rather than the master of 
his colleagues in the sense that he is the 
source of stimulation toward growth in 
service P 

5. Does he conceive of his task as coordinator 
of the plans of action initiated by the staff? 

6. Are the proposals made by the administra- 
tor to the board of education the results of 
the consensus of the best judgment of the 
entire staff? 


“Boards of education,” said Sims, 
“should adopt policies which provide for 
cooperative efforts at curriculum de- 
velopment, promote the pooling of the 
best judgments of the teaching staff, 
provide for experimentation by the staff, 
encourage teachers and principals to 
participate in cooperative planning, and 
which secure cooperation of the entire 
staff in the defining and clarifying of the 
conditions essential for adequate per- 
formance of professional services.” 

“The one most important criterion by 
which a board of education should judge 
the work of the principal,” he concluded, 
“ig found in this question: Have the 
teachers who have been associated with 
him grown?” 

Mr. Sims was growing too. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION ' 
AND ACCREDITING AGENCIES * 


Joun R. EMENS 
Detroit Public Schools 


Tue Subcommittee on Teacher Certifi- 
cation and Accrediting Agencies wishes 
to make a dual report. The first pro- 
vides information concerning the follow- 
up of the Study of Teacher Certification, 
and the second deals with an analysis of 
the current shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and with suggested steps to meet 
that emergency. 

Both of these reports are based on 
analyses of data obtained in March, 
1942, from key individuals in each of 
the North Central states. Replies to 
more than one hundred questionnaires 
were received from individuals who, in 
1940, had attended the regional confer- 
ences which were a feature of the Study 
of Teacher Certification. 


FOLLOW-UP OF THE STUDY OF TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION 


The conclusions reached in the confer- 
ences on teacher certification mentioned 
above and adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation last year included the following 
six major agreements.’ 


1. State legislative action should provide a 
certification Jaw which establishes a single 
certificating agency with a broad grant of 
power. 

2. The determination of the desirable policies 
and administrative procedures relating to 
teacher certification should be a cooperative 
endeavor involving state agencies, teacher edu- 
cating institutions, employing officials, the or- 
ganized teaching profession, and others. 


1 Presented to the Commission on Curricula of 
Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher 
Education, March 26, 1942. 

2A Study of Teacher Certification, pp. 20-22. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: Office of the Secretary of the 
North Central Association, 1941. 


3. Policies and patterns of teacher certifica- 
tion should stem from continuous studies of 
the needs of the constituency. 

4. Pending systematic studies of the needs 
of the constituency, a state certificating agency 
when formulating its policies and patterns 
should give consideration to the trends and 
patterns that at present seem to have wide- 
spread support. 

5. The plans for reciprocity in teacher cer- 
tification between states should be established 
by the state certificating agencies working in 
cooperation with each other. 

6. The North Central Association, states, 
institutions, and school systems should study 
and attempt the solution of teacher personnel 
problems cooperatively and continuously. 


It is recognized that teacher educat- 
ing and certificating problems vary from 
state to state. No state has completely 
solved its problems. Some have made 
more progress than others. Before the 
study originated, many states in the 
North Central territory had single teach- 
er certificating agencies, some states had 
representative advisory committees or 
councils, some teacher educating institu- 
tions were cooperatively studying their 
constituencies, and _ reciprocity was 
achieved to varying degrees. 

Recent changes in teacher certification 
and education programs and procedures 
may be only partially due to the afore- 
mentioned study of Teacher Certifica- 
tion. However, there is evidence to 
indicate that the following changes were 
implemented thereby: 


Changes in Certification Legislation 
(as suggested in Agreements 1 and 4) 

1. One additional state has adopted a law 
providing for a single state certificating agency. 
This law is to become effective on July 1, 1943. 

2. Three states are now preparing or have 
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already prepared “single agency—broad grant 
of power’’ certification bills for presentation to 
legislatures at their next sessions. (Two states 
indicate that the emergency may delay such 
legislation). 

3. Two states are publishing or have pub- 
lished revised certification codes or bulletins 
during the current year. 

4. Three states are now developing new 
certification programs, or revising state school 
codes. 

5. Several states indicate that groups are 
studying needed changes. Several report that 
changes may be delayed because of the emer- 
gency. : 

Indications of Change toward a Cooperative 


Advisory Council or Committee 
(as suggested in Agreement 2) 

-1. Three states indicate that new committees 
or new programs have been instituted. One 
state appointed a new State Advisory Com- 
mittee in December, 1941. (The chairman of 
the committee attended the Regional Confer- 
ence on Certification, the Chicago Conference 
on Certification, and the Regional North Cen- 
tral Association Conference in Kansas City). 
Another state has planned an annual teacher 
preparation and certification conference. The 
first was held January 31, 1942. Another state 
has a State Cooperating Committee working 
on the problem of the “the education of the 
high school teacher.” 

2. In several states the replies reveal that 
more cooperative activity is occurring; spe- 
cifically mentioned are cooperative conferences, 
temporary committees, and consultation. One 
state indicates a specific conflict and indicates 
the need for help. One other state hints at 
disagreement. 


Colleges Are Cooperatively Studying Their 
Constituencies 
(as suggested in Agreement 3) 

Many teacher educating institutions report 
cooperative endeavor. At least ten colleges re- 
port conferences as suggested by the North 
Central Association report. One college presi- 
Jent and faculty conducted such a conference 
mmediately following the North Central Asso- 
iation Regional Conference. 

Reciprocity (as suggested in Agreement 5) 

State Departments, in general, report that 
eciprocity is satisfactorily achieved. Teacher 
ducating institutions indicate the need for 
urther study and more specific recommenda- 
ions. Teachers and administrators, in general, 
eem to believe that the problem is not serious; 
.e., that well qualified teachers can usually 
ross state lines to teach. 
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Real barriers exist, however, in several North 
Central Association states: two or three re- 
quire specific courses such as a course in state 
history, or state government, or six semester 
hours of credit earned at an institution within 
the state. Some states indicate that such bar- 
riers are necessary to maintain standards and 
salaries, 

No states in the North Central Association 
territory accept certificates on transfer; teach- 
ers must present credentials and meet mini- 
mum standards. In many instances temporary 
one-year certificates are granted to allow 
candidates to remove minor deficiencies, 


Recommendations to the North Central 
Association 


(as suggested in Agreement 6) 


1. Provide data concerning teacher supply 
and demand. 

2. Summarize the Study of Teacher Certifi- 
cation in shorter form and give it more 
publicity. 

3. Collect and distribute more information 
relating to teacher personnel problems. 

4. Hold more regional conferences. 


Activities of Conferees.—As previously 
indicated, key persons from each of 
the twenty states in the North Central 
area attended the regional certification 
conferences and participated in the for- 
mulation of agreements and next steps. 
In reply to a questionnaire these persons 
reported extensive participation in (a) 
‘eports to staff members and other groups, 
(b) cooperative activity in studying and 
proposing new teacher education-certifi- 
cation programs, and (c) other activities 
or experiences related to or developing 
from the conferences on certification 
sponsored by the North Central Associa- 
tion through its grant from the General 
Education Board. 

From the first one hundred replies 
received, eighty-two indicated that a re- 
port had been made to one or more of 
the following: a local faculty group (32), 
a local meeting (16), a state meeting 
(3), regional meeting (5), or a special 
meeting (6). Only eight replied that no 
report had been made. 

Again, of the first one hundred, forty- 
six reported participation in state co- 
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operative activity or planning, and thir- 
teen indicated participation in activities 
not confined within state borders. Thirty 
persons indicated that they had prepared 
mimeographed or written reports, many 
of which were published. 

Specific instances of participation in 
certification activities include (1) ap- 
pointment as chairman of state advisory 
committee to state certificating agency, 
(2) member of state committee to revise 
the state school code, (3) reporting at 
San Francisco to National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Certifica- 
tion, (4) membership on a regional 
committee to suggest teacher education- 
certification program for health educa- 
tion teachers, (5) membership on a state 
committee on emergency certification of 
teachers during the war period, (6) 
conference with representatives from 
Liberal Arts and College of Education 
faculty members to study teacher educa- 
tion program, (7) appointment to study 
summer school program for in-service 
teachers, (8) membership on a state 
committee which included teacher edu- 
cation-certification discussion in all re- 
gional meetings of state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, and the like. 


THE CURRENT SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED 
TEACHERS 


Next year the schools in the North 
Central states will face a serious short- 
age of qualified teachers and the problem 
will increase as the war continues. As 
stated, the Sub-committee on Teacher 
Certification collected information from 
key persons representing state depart- 
ments of education, teachers’ organiza- 
tions, school administrators, and teacher 
educating institutions. The replies pro- 
vide information concerning the short- 
ages, the measures being taken to meet 
the need, and recommendations. 

Reasons for teacher shortage. — 
Teacher shortages are due to various 
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reasons, major among them being: many | 
teachers are now being called into mili- 
tary service and national defense train- | 
ing programs, many are accepting 
industrial and commercial positions be- 
cause of higher wage scales, and many | 
prospective teachers are not completing 
their training programs. In the states in 
the North Central territory the most | 
serious shortages exist in (1) the special 
subject fields at the secondary level (2) 
early and later elementary grades, and 
(3) in the rural schools. High school 
teacher shortages are most acute in the 
following fields, arranged in order, as 
shortages were reported: industrial arts, 
commercial work, physical education, 
home economics, science, agriculture, || 
mathematics, music, and art. In passing || 
it may be said that the acute shortages 
of men teachers will increase. It is inter- 
esting to note that, in general, no acute 
shortage of teachers exists in the larger | 
cities or metropolitan areas, but the re- || 


mote areas and small towns are most || 


seriously affected. Communities, areas, 
and states with low salary schedules are | 
having the most difficulty while states 
with high salaries still maintain certifi- 
cation barriers. . 

The remedial measures reported as 
being adopted in the North Central |) 
States are listed in order of frequency of | 
use: 


1. Reemploying former teachers who have || 
left the profession for marriage or other ||) 
reasons (68). 

2. Organizing refresher courses for former | 


teachers who contemplate returning to || 


teaching (52). 

3. Shortening the period required to train |, 
teachers through attendance at summer 
sessions (50). 

4. Increasing teachers’ salaries to encourage 
retention in teaching (46). 

5. Reemploying capable retired 
(38). 

6. Granting temporary certificates to people 
who were formerly certificated, but have | 
allowed their certificates to lapse (35). 


teachers 
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4. Issuing temporary certificates, good for one 
year, to students who have not completed 
their training programs (23). 

8. Organizing six to twelve semester hour 
training programs to prepare secondary 
teachers for elementary work, or vice 
versa (18). 

9. Issuing temporary certificates, good for one 
year, to teachers trained for some other 
phase of the program than the one in 
‘which they plan to teach. For example, 
issuing temporary elementary certificates to 
teachers trained for secondary school 
work (16). 

10. Deferment from military service for teach- 
ers in special fields was suggested by five 
or six persons, 

In several states conferences have been 
held cooperatively to consider this pro- 
blem, and in some states statements 
have been prepared and publicized. In 
other states advisory committees have 
made suggestions to state certificating 
bodies. Many local, state, and regional 
educational meetings have scheduled a 
presentation or discussion of teacher 
supply and demand as a part of the 
program. 

The recommendations which follow 
represent a resume of current practice 
in the North Central territory, combined 
with suggestions and recommendations 
from groups and conferences as inte- 
grated with recommendations from state 
and national publications. 

Recommendations —In our attempt 
to meet a national emergency we must 
not forget that education is of vital im- 
portance in any long range consideration 
of national defense and is essential to 
effective living in the years to follow 
the war. The maintenance and the im- 
provement of educational programs is 
therefore of special significance during 
the next few years. During emergency 
periods it is particularly essential that 

i Benjamin W. Frazier, “Teacher Supply and 
the Defense Program,” School Life, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1941), 71-74. 

Shortage of Teachers Looms as a Possibility in 


the Future (mimeographed). Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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the qualifications of teachers and the 
quality of teaching be maintained at the 
highest possible levels. The following 
recommendations are made so that stand- 
ards already achieved in the North Cen- 
tral Association states may be main- 
tained. Consequently, it is recommended: 

1. That as a means of retaining and 
recruiting teachers during a period of 
increasing wages in other fields and of 
increasing living costs it is suggested 
that teachers’ salaries be increased and 


.that working conditions for teachers be 


improved. The cooperative action of 
state and local school officials, teachers’ 
educating institutions, teachers’ organi- 
zations, the public, and legislators should 
be enlisted for such a program. 

2. (a) That state surveys of the sup- 
ply of and the demand for teachers be 
made by the state department of educa- 
tion or similar agency. Efforts should be 
made to register available qualified 
teachers. (For example: in the cities 
teachers may be available who will ac- 
cept local or other positions.) 

(b) That teachers qualified in over- 
supplied fields be canvassed as a po- 
tential supply in shortage areas pro- 
vided their present training could be 
supplemented, thus making them avail- 
able to meet current needs. Teacher 
educating institutions should be encour- 
aged to provide such supplementary 
programs. (For example: a secondary 
teacher, by supplementary training, 
could qualify for elementary teaching; 
or a social studies teacher, by supple- 
mentary training, could qualify for 
teaching mathematics). 

(c) That individuals, not qualified 
teachers but trained in other fields, be 
canvassed as a potential supply in short- 
age areas provided their training could 
be supplemented. (For example: an 
engineer, with supplementary profes- 
sional training, could teach mathematics 
or shop; or a graduate in business ad- 
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ministration, with supplementary pro- 
fessional training, could teach commerce). 

3. That, when absolutely necessary, 
special temporary certificates or permits 
could be issued. Such temporary cer- 
tificates should be issued only after all 
qualified available candidates are em- 
ployed, and then only upon the specific 
request to the State Certificating Agency 
by an employing official. Such certifi- 
cates should be valid for the specified 
school only and should expire at the 
end of the current school year. To ob- 
tain a special temporary certificate for 
another year the candidate should be 
required to obtain additional credits, if 
not fully qualified. 

4. That former teachers who are 
qualified—married women, former teach- 
ers now released from work in other 
fields such as salesmanship—be rein- 
ducted into service. Refresher courses 
are suggested for such candidates. 

5. That school officials, both local 
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and state, study district organization, 
utilization of buildings, curriculum, and 
other procedures as a means of conserv- 
ing teachers. School district organiza- 
tion should be studied for the possibility 
of elimination of certain schools. 

6. That well qualified prospective || 
teachers now enrolled in high school or || 
college, and superior persons in other || 
fields be encouraged to enter the teach- || 
ing profession in greater numbers. It || 
is further suggested that all possible || 
procedures be adopted as a means of 
achieving this objective. Scholarships, |} 
subsidies, effective guidance programs 
and other means are recommended. Ac- 
celerated programs combined with ade- |} 
quate guidance should alleviate short- |} 
ages in some fields. | 

7. That reciprocity regulations be 
adopted that will make possible a free 
flow of teachers from state to state. 
This step is particularly important dur- 
ing periods of teacher shortage. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION OF TEACHERS: 
REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON-PREPARATION 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS? 

Harry K. NEwBURN 


University of Iowa 


THIs year the Sub-committee on Pre- 
paration of Secondary School Teachers 
is completing a project entitled, “A 
Study of Teacher Assignment Practices 
in Secondary Schools of the North Cen- 
tral Association.” This undertaking 
grew out of an earlier report submitted 
by the Committee on Subject-Matter 
Preparation of High School Teachers,” 
in which certain reforms were proposed 
pointing toward the elimination of con- 
ditions in the high schools which con- 
tributed to the inadequate subject-mat- 
ter preparation of teachers. The specific 
proposals were as follows: 


1. Young and inexperienced teachers should 
be assigned as completely as possible within 
the field or fields in which they are best pre- 
pared. This implies the selection of teachers 
whose qualifications include broad preparation 
in an area sufficiently extensive to permit such 
assignment. It implies also such adjustment in 
the duties of other teachers as will make this 
possible. 

2. All teachers should be assigned as far as 
possible to the teaching of fields and subjects 
which are related to each other, as for ex- 
ample, physics and mathematics, English and 
foreign language, home economics and biology. 

3. All classes or sections of classes in a given 
field should be assigned to the minimum num- 
ber of teachers consistent with reasonable 
loads. 


The reactions to these recommenda- 
tions, secured through an exploratory 


1 Presented to the Commission on Curricula of 
Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher 
Education at Chicago, March 25, 1942. 

2 George A. Works and others, “The Prepara- 
tion of Secondary School Teachers,’’ NortH CEN- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION QuaRTERLY, XIV (October, 


1939), 187-200. 


study among North Central Association 
administrators, ® indicated that there 
were factors in the local situation and in 
the background of individual teachers 
which appeared to raise questions relat- 
ing to the adoption of this earlier com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Thus, the 
present committee undertook, two years 
ago, a major research project whose 
purpose it was to provide a thorough 
evaluation of the recommendations re- 
specting the assignment of teachers by 
critically examining them in relation to 
the actual situations in which the ad- 
ministrator of a high school, accredited 
by the Association, must apply them. 
The study * conducted by Ralph F. 
Evans and supervised by the members 
of the Sub-committee which at various 
times consisted of the following mem- 
bers: D. H. Eikenberry, Frank A. Jen- 
sen, DeWitt S. Morgan, Harry K. New- 
burn, and Edward F. Potthoff, was 
limited to the accredited secondary 
schools in six states, judged, in general, 
to be representative of those in the 
North Central Association territory. 
Within ‘these states only those schools 
enrolling five hundred students or fewer 
were included. The first step in the 
project involved the administration of 
questionnaires relating to the present 


_ status of teacher assignments and teach- 


er preparation to all the teachers of 950 


8 Op. cit. i 

4 Ralph F. Evans, “A Study of Teacher Assign- 
ment Practices in Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association,” NortH CENTRAL ASSOcIA- 
TION QUARTERLY, XVI (January, 1942), 271-91. 
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schools in these six states. Reports were 
received from 7,751 teachers in 660 
North Central schools. 

As a second and more important step 
in the collection of data, Mr. Evans 
visited thirty-eight schools which had 
been selected for that purpose after a 
careful study of the questionnaire re- 
ports, and conferred with both teachers 
and administrators concerning problems 
of teacher assignments. You are re- 
ferred to the full report of this project.* 
In passing, I should call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Evans will discuss his 
findings under the title, ‘“More Effective 
Use of Teaching Personnel in the Sec- 
ondary School,” at the general session 
of the Association Friday afternoon.? 

It is sufficient at this time to quote 
the following recommendations from 
the full report referred to above: 


x, Since many schools would have real dif- 
ficulties in immediately, or consistently, effect- 
ing some of the reforms, completely or in 
part, there should be no incorporation of the 
reforms into the Association’s criteria for 
accreditation. 

2. Since the experiences of a considerable 
number of schools have demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of a gradual realization of the reforms, 
and such realization depends on the insight of 
the administrator, a program should be devised 
which would have as its purpose the education 
of administrators in regard to the desirability 
of the reforms and the procedures by which 
their gradual realization may be effected. 

3. Since there are real situations in which 
peculiar circumstances justify deviations from 
the suggested reforms, their consistent realiza- 
tion should never be expected. 

4. Since the schools which have teaching 
assignments in closest agreement with the pro- 
posed reforms do not, to any great extent, 
have the most adequately prepared teaching 


1 Ibid. 
2See the current issue of the QuARTERLY, pp. 
372-75. 
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staffs, a program directed toward a more 
discriminating selection of 
should be projected. 

sg. Since many teachers coming into the 
profession have not had adequate preparation 
in the fields which they expected to teach, 
training institutions assume a more direct re- 
sponsibility for guiding their students into an 
acceptable program of training. 

6. Since there 


quately and, if feasible, to identify those fields 
which conform to the definition. 


7. Since new subjects which do not fit into 


the traditional subject-matter fields are being 


introduced into the curriculum of the schools, || 
a definition of the meaning of acceptable 
preparation in these subjects should be for- 


mulated. 


As its final obligation in implement-_ 
ing the reforms, the Sub-Committee is 


preparing a practical handbook on 


teacher assignment practices which will | 


staff members ||| 


is wide variation in the 
interpretation of the “related field” concept, 
an effort should be made to define it ade-- 


be placed in the hands of administrators — 
in the North Central Association area 
before the first of June, 1943. It is 


hoped that this handbook will be of 


considerable value to the school admin- — 


istrator in aiding him to solve his 


teacher assignment problems. 
It is recommended that the report 


which appears in the January, 1942, is- — 


sue of the Quarterly be accepted as 


completing the Committee’s assignment — 
and that the Sub-committee on the Pre- — 


paration of Secondary School Teachers 
be discharged by the Commission as 
soon as the Subcommittee can finish its 
work on the handbook mentioned above. 
If it is thought advisable to carry on 
other projects in this area or to con- 
tinue special activities in connection 
with the problems already indicated, 


other sub-committees may be appointed — 


at the discretion of the Commission. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Deal: Will It Survive the 
War?, by Carroll Atkinson. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1942. 
Pp. 114. 


In this book Dr. Atkinson summarizes the 
problems and ideals of the New Deal and con- 
trasts them with his own ideal philosophy of 
American History and Government. The book 
was written after listening to a speech by one 
of the leading bankers of the United States 
whose name is not disclosed. The banker dis- 
cussed the subject “Our Political Economy” 
and made a very profound impression on the 
author. In discussing the New Deal the author 
feels that many new elements have been intro- 
duced into our economic and political life. 
Some of the elements are good and some are 
not because they set aside certain constitutional 
rights and procedures. 

About one third of the book is used in 
tracing the political and economic problems of 
our country as represented by a banker’s view- 
point. This is followed by a brief history of 
the Negro in American politics in which the 
author shows how the Negro was exploited by 
unscrupulous Republican politicians and how 
the Negro is being used at present to keep the 
New Deal power. He states that the Negro 
Joes not vote intelligently or as an individual 
and that he is the victim of scheming poli- 
‘icians who are able to secure the Negro vote 
4s a racial group. In concluding this section 
he author points out that a new movement 
yas recently been developed by Negro edu- 
ators in southern universities and colleges. 
[This movement is to discover through careful 
‘esearch and actual facts and then publicize 
he accomplishment of the Negro in America 
ind in this way develop the individualism of 
he Negro. ; 

The author lived for two years in Jersey 
‘ity and gives a vivid description of the 
fague Machine in operation. In this he espe- 
jally criticizes President Roosevelt for not 
loing something about conditions in Jersey 
ity. He feels that the President has failed 
n his sacred duty and that clean government 
ias been sacrificed to questionable politicians. 
Je is especially critical of the school system 
f£ Jersey City which he claims reflects the 
olitical influences of the City Hall. The 
uthor then discusses the present system of 


relief and illustrates his experiences with fam- 
ilies he tried to help while serving as a school 
teacher. 

Dr. Atkinson makes it clear that he is not 
an opponent of President Roosevelt. He voted 
three times for the present regime but since the 
last election and the outbreak of the present 
World War, his attitude and ideals of the New 
Deal have undergone a decided change. He ad- 
mires the courage and ability of the President 
in the present world situation. He raises such 
questions as Where has the United States been 
heading under the New Deal? and Will politics 
be allowed to determine the war effort as oc- 
curred in the 1933 New Deal legislation? The 
author is sincere in his support of the present 
war policy of the Government. He enlisted in 
the first World War and now has a son on 
active duty in the Orient. 

The volume ends with a statement of the 
financial policies of the government. The 
strength and weakness of the New Deal are 
discussed and the author concludes that the 
New Deal will either continue indefinitely or 
pass out of the economic and political picture 
when the post war era begins. He maintains 
that if the American way of life is to survive 
the people must again become the masters of 
the Government. This is the only way genuine 
Democracy can survive. 

H. O. HenpricKson 
Albion College 


Color, Class, and Personality, by 
Robert L. Sutherland. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education, 


1924. Pp. xxiii + 135. 


This is a summary of the major findings of 
the American Youth Commission’s three-year 
project on the personality development of 
American Negro youth; also, a list of recom- 
mendations for improving their lot. The results 
of the investigations have largely been pub- 
lished in monographs. 

Part One shows “things as they are’— 
similarities and differences in the problems of 
youth, white and black. Mr. Sutherland 
stresses the effects of location and of differing 
social and economic classes within the Negro 
group itself. The caste-like character of Negro 
life and its relationship to color is also dis- 
cussed. 
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Reference is made to the influence of groups 
upon Negro life; however, the impact of 
Communism and Fascism on the Negro has 
not been discussed. It would seem Negro» 
frustration expresses itself for the most part 
in individualistic responses. The adjustments 
Negro youth make to their situations are, “de- 
fending the race,” “upper-class complacency,” 
“resignation,” etc., but there is no estimate of 
the number or percentage of Negro youth in 
each category. Are these categories mutually 
exclusive and unchanging? 

The social planning advocated by Mr. 
Sutherland in Part Two does not always flow 
naturally from the material presented in Part 
One. “It should be strongly emphasized that 
nothing can be done to help the Negro child, 
in the sense of widespread social engineering, 
until his family has a chance to obtain a job, 
a living wage, a political voice, and an ade- 
quate education for its children,” states the 
author from a list of conclusions by Allison 
Davis. The author suggests changes in atti- 
tudes, and in governmental, educational, and 
social agencies. His suggestions, if followed, 
would do considerable to relieve the frustra- 
tion of individual Negroes. Social science 
teachers will find the book of value in their 
discussion of the American Negro. 

E. A. Tayrtor 
Ohio University 


Personality and Character Building, 
by Robert Stewart McElhinney and 
Henry Lester Smith. Winona Lake, In- 
diana: Life and Light Press, 1942. Pp. 
345: 


Perhaps the best way to review this book is 
to let it speak for itself. Though out of con- 
text, the following quotations afford a fair 
sample of its point of view and psychological 
and philosophical base. 

The authors “have a vision of the more 
perfect man” and believe that the “mental 
urges and drives .. . will, unless they are re- 
strained by an inner monitor of a more power- 
ful moral force, carry these inexperienced 
youths into wrong activities or even into prof- 
ligate lives.” “Decay in national morals and 
character has always foreshadowed revolution, 
or a breakdown of national power, and final 
destruction of national entity, and where 
justice and truth prevail these become the best 
guarantors of peace and prosperity.” “A na- 
tion’s safety is greatly endangered by charac- 
terless traitors and saboteurs within her own 
borders.” 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


“We have not been stressing enough the 
spiritual side of our educational program.” 
“Education must assist youth in recognizing 
and accepting the basic ageless principles which 
never become antiquated.” “For some cause 
we have not used reason in protecting youth 
from time-worn follies and hoary vices.” “The 
need for character education is obvious in con- 
nection with and in defense against the liquor 
business or intemperance.” “There is need for 
strengthening personality through character 
development.” 

“Strife and contention between these eco- 
nomic groups can be explained only by a lack 
of character. A people of high character, 
spiritually illumined and spiritually motivated 
could not be led into such unsocial conduct.” 
“In the field of mental hygiene the place of 
first importance should be given to religious 
training in order to teach youth that the hu- 
man mind needs to be fortified by communion 
with the divine Mind.” 

The book includes the customary material 
in the field, and is'well documented. Questions 
for discussion and investigation and references 
for further reading follow each chapter. 

Wm. Crark Trow 
University of Michigan 


The Training of Secondary School 
Teachers, Especially with Reference to 
English, by a Joint Committee of the 
Faculty of Harvard College and of the 
Graduate School of Education. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xi-+ 173. 


The Harvard report on the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers is an outgrowth, the 
committee explains, of “Harvard’s wakening 
desire to have a part in the national program 
of education,” “to help raise the educationa 
level of the nation,” and to put “moral rigo: 
and intellectual strength” into secondary 
schools now struggling “amid a sentimenta 
confusion of laudable aims.” It hopes by giv: 
ing the program in English “a sense of be 
longing to an historical process, to keep seve! 
million children from being culturally an 
ideationally impoverished” by public schoo 
administrators, schools of education, and th 
National Council of Teachers of English. It 
secondary purpose is to arouse in members o 
academic faculties in English a sense of thei 
responsibility for the education of teacher 
and to foster a program of interdepartmenté 
co-operation between schools of educatio 
and departments of English in the selectio 
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and training of candidates for a five-year pro- 
gram of preparation for teaching. 

The committee enumerates as present ob- 
stacles to progress the lower social and in- 
tellectual level of both pupils and teachers in 
secondary schools today, the “unfortunate” 
social service motive creeping into the schools, 
the growing emphasis upon extracurricular 
activities, and a multiplicity of aims—all of 
which lead to increasing demands upon the 
teacher training program. It proposes to solve 
the problem by dismissing it, by cutting off 
these demands and confining the training of 
English teachers to what it conceives to be 
the two most important objectives of the 
secondary school program in the language arts: 
(rt) to perpetuate the cultural heritage as pre- 
sented in a few books of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, and (2) to promote ability “to ex- 
press consistent thinking in clear and consist- 
ent writing and speaking.” 

For the purpose of improving the pupils’ use 
of English, teachers are to give assignments in 
writing and speaking which will permit pupils 
“to explore their minds and reflect upon their 
experiences in relationship to the composition 
topic.” They may even allow boys and girls 
to “imagine audiences to which they may ap- 
propriately think of themselves as speaking or 
writing.” All written work will be primarily 
for purposes of “intellectual training.” Ideas 
will come first, but “when the student has 
possessed himself of some usable content and 
has turned it into writing, the principles of 
rhetoric and the categories of intellectual order 
can be discussed in relation to what he has 
produced.” 

The committee believes that there is a “spe- 
cific corpus of literary material” which can and 
should be taught to everybody regardless of 
his level of ability or his plans for the future. 
It deplores recent emphasis upon individual 
reading and condemns attempts at “fusion with 
an immediate interest of the pupils, of other 
parts of the curriculum, or of society at large” 
at the expense of acquaintance with standard 
authors. Although the classics are to be dealt 
with “in a setting of life,” the “ integrity of 
English as a subject” must be carefully pres- 
erved. Tradition also must be sustained. The 
contemporary may be dealt with in its normal 
relationship to the past, but there is not time 
for the contemporary in the training of the 
teacher. 

High school pupils, regardless of their 
ability, “can be led to an affection for the great 
writers.” As evidence of this fact, the commit- 
tee cites a class of delinquent girls in a 
megalopolitan high school who were so re- 
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tarded in the fall as to be assigned to remedial 
reading. “By June they were reading Shake- 
speare and Dickens and voting that these were 
their favorite authors. The year’s progress was 
a feat of adroit pedagogy, an exciting work of 
human reclamation.” The committee also re- 
commends that all high school pupils be given 
“some perception into literary skill—apprecia- 
tion of formal beauty and technical proficiency, 
always related to content, for the intellectual 
and ethical value of literature hinges on its 
aesthetic value.” 

Prevailing educational practices which the 
committee deplores are excessive emphasis upon 
extracurricular activities especially burdensome 
for the English teacher, the unreasonable as- 
sumption that English teachers should assist 
with guidance, and the demand that they be 
sufficiently schooled in current social and eco- 
nomic problems to direct and evaluate discus- 
sion concerning issues of the day. It also pro- 
tests the inclusion in the English program of 
radio and motion picture appreciation, undue 
emphasis upon creative writing and semantics, 
and such problems as the development of in- 
ternational understanding through literature. 
Consideration of racial relationships through 
literary study should, for example, be engaged 
in with caution “since a backfire is almost in- 
evitable.” In this area as in others, the as- 
sumption is that “the basis of civilization is 
not glib good will, but information.” 

In its recommendations for the training of 
teachers, the committee proposes for Harvard 
University a five-year course which follows the 
plan common in state universities for the last 
twenty-five years; namely, having candidates 
begin their professional training in the junior 
year and pursue their work in English and in 
education in parallel fashion. The students are 
to apply for admission to the teacher training 
program at the end of the sophomore year, 
presenting a written paper on some subject re- 
lated to English, to a committee composed of 
“appropriate members of the English depart- 
ment, a representative or representatives of the 
department of education, and a member of the 
administrative staff of the university.” A three- 
fourths vote is necessary to admit the student. 
Tf the university chooses the alternative of one 
representative from the department of educa- 
tion, the academic staff will control the vote 
necessary to admit candidates to the teacher 
training program. The proposal, therefore, 
runs counter to all the evidence of experimen- 
tal studies as to the determining factors in the 
prediction of teaching success. 

For the sake of closer relationship between 
the English and education departments, the 
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committee recommends that the two groups 
henceforth be housed nearer to each other. 
There is no suggestion as to the desirable 
propinquity of either to the public schools. 

The list of courses proposed in English in- 
cludes, in addition to a half course each in 
advanced composition, speech, and the his- 
torical development of the English language, 
the customary work in the survey of English 
and American Literature, Shakespeare, and the 
novel, and an additional year’s course in 
American or English literature. 

Obviously, with the exception of the pro- 
posal for examination of entering candidates, 
the committee has no contribution to make to 
the problem of the professional training of 
teachers of English or of other subjects. In 
spite of that fact, it has the effrontery to pre- 
sent to those leaders in public education who 
have grappled seriously with the problem for 
twenty years a “conclusion of no rational 
moment”—a series of courses which “unfortu- 
nately” are required by law. The list is already 
familiar through the National Survey of 
Teacher Training and similar studies, to which 
no reference is made in the report. 

It is the desire of the committee “to lift the 
question of teacher-training in English out of 
the realm of professional controversy and inter- 
departmental commination and into the large 
realm of philosophic discussion”—a desidera- 
tum in which all those engaged in the train- 
ing of English teachers will most heartily con- 
cur, provided the philosophy is to be tempered 
with a vision of things seen as well as of 
things unseen. In pursuit of this end, the re- 
port presents a plan of co-operation. The 
academic departments will co-operate in 
teacher-training by furnishing a basic philoso- 
phy and psychology contrary to that com- 
monly accepted by thoughtful educational 
leaders throughout the country and by coun- 
tenancing but not endorsing what professional 
courses are required by law. The latter con- 
cession is made only on condition that the 
professional courses be “taught by men sym- 
pathetic to the general conclusions” advanced 
in the report, and that “the courses themselves 
be taught at least as well, on the average, as 
the courses in English and other academic 
subjects which the students take in college.” 
The magnanimity of the proposal is perhaps 
what one might expect to emanate from the 
kind of English course proposed for high school 
pupils and the general program for teachers. 
It is a novel technique of co-operation for an 
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educational system concerned with the train- 
ing of teachers for the children of a democ- 
racy. What public education will do with it 
one need hardly predict. 

Those who have kept abreast of the impres- 
sive array of research studies in teacher-train- 
ing in the last ten years, no one of which is 
mentioned in this report, recognize six major 
problems of concern in the training of English 
teachers today. One is to determine what 
should be the general education of teachers, 
by means of which it is hoped they may de- 
velop into persons of genuine culture, under- 
standing the world in which they live, sensitive 
to its problems, and capable of working with 
others in the solution of them. Another is the 
necessity of sending out beginning teachers 
qualified to instruct in at least two subjects, 
and often three, in small schools whose total 
staff may not exceed five or six in number. A 
third is the problem of giving prospective 
teachers of English a broad knowledge of 
books for adolescents in order that they may 
guide intelligently the reading of young people. 
A fourth is to provide for teachers of all sub- 
jects, including English, adequate preparation 
for supervising extracurricular activities. Of 
the first three problems the committee is not 
even aware. The fourth it dismisses as having 
no part in the crowded training program of 
English teachers. Its proposals for the other 
two, the questions of basic preparation in 
English and in professional courses, have al- 
ready been discussed. 

The real concern of the committee is with 
the teaching of composition and literature. It 


defines the area of composition clearly, not as — 


a basis for social intercourse, but as a means 
to the discipline of the mind. The field of 
literature it leaves uncharted The high school 
course is to be concerned with passing on “the 
cultural heritage,” not by surveying rapidly a 
smattering of the works of many authors, but 
by studying in detail a few great books. Which 
books they are the committee does not sug- 
gest except that they will include “certain 
works primary to the literary tradition,” such 
as “the stories of the Old Testament, some of 
the plays of Shakespeare, some of the novels 


of Dickens, some of the writings of Haw- ~ 


thorne and Mark Twain,” as a few obvious ex- 
amples. Just what the report has to contrib- 
ute, therefore, to public education is difficult 
to surmise. 
Dora V. SmiTH 
University of Minnesota 
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